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USW  Members 
Ratify  Contract 


By  Elaine  Smith 

Administrative  staff  repre- 
sented by  United  Steel- 
workers, Local  1998,  voted  Sept. 
19  to  ratify  a new  three-year  col- 
lective agreement  with  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Of  the  1,671  members  who 
cast  votes,  94.7  per  cent  voted  in 
favour  of  the  agreement,  ham- 
mered out  Sept.  12  after  a week- 
end of  intense  negotiations.  The 
previous  agreement  expired  June 
30.  On  Sept.  8,  union  members 
voted  in  favour  of  strike  action  if 
no  deal  was  reached  by  Sept.  12. 

Professor  Angela  Hildyard, 
vice-president  (human  resources 
and  equity),  said  the  university 
administration  was  pleased  with 
the  outcome  of  the  vote. 

“We  are  very  pleased  that  we’ve 
reached  a collective  agreement 
that  we  think  is  responsive  and 
responsible,”  she  said.  “It’s  a 


three-year  agreement,  so  it  will 
also  bring  some  stability  for  us.” 
Allison  Dubarry,  president  of 
Local  1998,  also  expressed  satis- 
faction. “I’m  pleased,”  she  said. 
“Obviously,  there  is  always  more 
that  can  be  done  but  I think  we 
were  able  to  get  a contract  with- 
out concessions.  The  membership 
got  us  the  contract  because  they 
demonstrated  they  were  clearly 
behind  us.  They  made  it  clear 
they  wanted  a fair  deal.” 

Dubarry  said  she  was  especially 
pleased  by  the  wage  increase  of 
three  per  cent  for  each  year  of  the 
agreement  and  by  improvements 
to  the  pension  plan.  The  new 
agreement  provides  for  a pension 
based  on  the  highest  average 
earnings  in  an  employee’s  three 
best  years  up  to  the  Canada 
Pension  Plan  maximum  salary 
multiplied  by  1.6  per  cent,  rather 
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McCulloch,  Till  Win 

Lasker  Award 


By  Elaine  Smith 

The  U of  T researchers  who 
discovered  the  first  stem  cell 
are  the  recipients  of  the  2005 
Lasker  Award  for  basic  medical 
research,  one  of  the  most  presti- 
gious research  prizes  awarded  in 
the  United  States. 

The  research  done  four  decades 
ago  by  University  Professors 
Emeriti  James  Till  and  Ernest 
McCulloch  laid  the  foundation 
for  all  current  work  on  adult  and 
embryonic  stem  cells. 


Till,  a biophysicist,  and 
McCulloch,  a hematologist, 
joined  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  the  late  1950s  and  started  work 
at  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute  at 
about  the  same  time.  The  two 
men,  who  still  have  a good  work- 
ing relationship  after  almost  50 
years,  first  identified  a stem  cell  in 
the  blood  forming  system  and 
established  the  properties  of  such 
cells,  which  still  hold  true  today. 

The  two  researchers  laid  the 

-See  McCULLOCH  Page  2- 


University  Professors  Emeriti  James  Till  (left)  and  Ernest  McCulloch 


Ever  wonder  what  an  album  cover  for  the  chicken  dance  looked  like  in  the  1970s ? Here’s  your  chance 
to  find  out.  Some  175  album  covers  capturing  dance  moves  from  the  1940s  to  the  1980s,  like  the  one 
pictured  here,  are  on  display  at  Robarts  Library’s  second-floor  exhibition  area  until  Nov.  I. 
The  exhibition  is  curated  by  the  Media  Commons. 


Eye  of  the  Storm 

Student  evacuees  find  safe  harbour  at  U of  T 


By  M ichah  Rynor 

They  say  that  every  cloud  has  a silver  lining, 
and  in  the  wake  of  hurricane  Katrina,  a handful 
of  American  students  have  found  that  silver  lining 
right  here  at  U of  T. 

Like  a number  of  North  American  universities, 
U of  T administrators  agreed  to  waive  tuition 
fees  and  find  accommodation  for  American 
students  who  lost  their  semester  as  a result  of  the 
devastating  hurricane  that  struck  Aug.  29. 

“Our  goal  is  to  assist  in  returning  some  sense  of 
normalcy  for  the  students  and  to  help  our  sister 
universities  in  the  U.S.  resume  normal  operations 
as  soon  as  possible,”  says  Professor  Vivek  Goel, 
acting  president  and  vice-president  and  provost,  in 
a statement. 

Tim  Steinhelsner,  a 19-year-old  Tulane 
University  psychology  (pre-law)  student,  is  one  of 
the  six  new  faces  on  campus  as  a result  of  Katrina. 
When  the  evacuation  order  came,  Steinhelsner 
grabbed  a couple  of  changes  of  clothing,  threw 
them  into  a gym  bag  and  drove  to  Houston  with  a 
friend  to  wait  out  the  storm,  not  realizing  the 
severity  of  the  situation. 

“Everyone  at  Tulane  was  sad  and  shocked  but  we 
didn’t  have  much  time  to  think  about  it  because  we 
had  to  scramble  to  find  a university  to  go  to,”  says 
Steinhelsner,  who  is  originally  from  Ohio.  “This  is 
only  going  to  be  for  four  months  [the  latest  update 


from  Tulane  anticipates  a January  reopening]  so  1 
wanted  to  see  a city  and  culture  I didn’t  know 
much  about,”  he  says.  “I  applied  to  five  Canadian 
cities  and  picked  U of  T.” 

He  admits  that,  like  many  Americans,  he  didn’t 
know  much  about  Canada  and  had  never  been  to 
this  country  before  “but  my  political  science  prof  at 
Tulane  teaches  his  students  that  Toronto  is  the  best 
example  in  the  world  of  a truly  multicultural  city. 
Other  than  that,  most  Americans  know  that 
Canada  is  that  country  to  the  north  and  that’s  it.” 
And  while  he  “loves”  Toronto,  especially  the 
downtown  Yonge,  Bloor  and  Church  Street 
districts,  he  sees  numerous  differences  between 
T.O.  and  the  Big  Easy. 

“U  of  T is  a much  bigger  university  of  course  and 
the  culture  of  the  students  here  is  different  as  well,” 
he  says.  “One  thing  I’ve  noticed  is  that  walking 
down  the  sidewalks  I hear  students  still  carrying  on 
the  academic  discussions  from  class,  which  is 
something  I don’t  hear  at  Tulane.  Also,  New 
Orleans  is  much  more  laid  back  than  Toronto.  For 
example,  a bus  driver  may  stop  the  bus,  use  the 
washroom,  buy  a coffee  and  then  have  a conversa- 
tion with  the  neighbours  — which  would  get  weird 
looks  here.” 

David  Wand,  another  evacuee  is,  ironically, 
Ottawa-born  and  Toronto-raised.  A grad  student  in 

-See  EYE  Page  4- 
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IN  BRIEF 


CENTRE  FOR  ENVIRONMENT  LAUNCHED 

U of  T’s  new  Centre  for  Environment  is  up  and  running  after 
industry  and  local  agency  representatives  joined  the  U of  T community 
to  launch  the  long-awaited  unit.  The  centre  is  designed  to  be  the  new 
access  point  for  environmental  programs  and  meeting  place  for  envi- 
ronmental experts  on  campus.  It  merges  the  former  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies,  the  Division  of  the  Environment  and  the  Innis 
College  environmental  studies  program  into  one  centralized  unit.  “The 
whole  will  be  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts,  as  any  environmental  proj- 
ect should  be,”  said  Professor  Ingrid  Stefanovic,  director  of  the  centre. 
Professor  John  Challis,  vice-president  (research)  and  associate  provost, 
added,  “What  we  refer  to  as  the  environment  concerns  all  of  us.  The 
centre  will  help  us  understand  this  complex  topic  by  bringing  diverse 
scholars  together  and  can  open  new  avenues  for  environmental  concern 
in  such  fields  as  law,  business  and  culture.  We  look  forward  to 
nurturing  this  initiative  and  watching  it  flourish  and  grow.’ 

$17.1  MILLION  FOR  KNOWLEDGE  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  ANNOUNCED 

Federal  Industry  Minister  David  Emerson  and  Health  Minister  Ujjal 
Dosanjh  announced  grants  worth  $17.1  million  over  three  years  Sept. 
20  to  accelerate  the  transfer  of  knowledge  and  new  technology  being 
developed  in  Canadian  universities,  hospitals  and  colleges  for  use  in  the 
Canadian  economy.  These  grants  are  intended  to  strengthen  interactions 
among  publicly  funded  research  institutions  through  the  support  of 
regionally  based  networks;  the  16  network  awards  will  provide  the 
essential  resources  for  research-intensive  institutions  to  develop  the  crit- 
ical mass  of  expertise,  tools  and  resources  to  manage  and  protect  intel- 
lectual property,  to  encourage  entrepreneurship  and  to  make  industry 
more  aware  of  the  knowledge  and  resources  at  their  disposal.  Six 
internship  programs  will  also  be  funded. 

PHARMACY  STUDENTS  WELCOMED 
INTO  THE  PROFESSION 

The  241  members  of  the  class  of  2009  at  the  Leslie  Dan  Faculty  of 
Pharmacy  took  an  oath  of  professionalism  last  week  in  a ceremony  at 
the  Isabel  Bader  Theatre.  The  future  pharmacists  promised  to  adopt  pro- 
fessional and  ethical  behaviour,  to  maintain  the  highest  ideals  of  patient 
care  and  to  pursue  professional  competence  through  continual  learning. 
Associate  Dean  Lesley  Lavack  served  as  emcee  while  Dean  Wayne 
Hindmarsh  and  speakers  from  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacists  and 
the  Ontario  Pharmacists’  Association  urged  the  class  to  take  their  ethical 
responsibilities  senously.  Faculty  members  and  students  from  other 
pharmacy  classes  assisted  students  in  donning  the  white  coats  that 
Lavack  called  symbols  of  “humanistic  values  and  commitment  to  your 
chosen  profession."  Before  the  group  recited  the  oath,  Professor  Emeritus 
Ernst  Stieb  charged  them  with  the  obligation  “to  serve  the  public  good  as 
well  as  you  can  and  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  profession.’ 


AWARDS  & HONOURS 


FACULTY  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE  & 
ENGINEERING 

Professor  Parham  Aarabi  of  electrical  and  computer 
engineering  has  been  named  among  the  world’s  top 
35  innovators  under  the  age  of  35  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology’s  prestigious 
Technology  Review  magazine  in  recognition  of  the  pro- 
found impact  of  his  work  on  the  way  we  live  and 
work.  Founded  in  1899,  Technology  Review’s  mission 
is  to  promote  the  understanding  of  emerging 
technologies  and  analyse  their  commercial, 
economic,  social  and  political  impact  on  business 
and  technology  leaders. 

FACULTY  OF  ARTS  & SCIENCE 

Professor  Jeffrey  Rosenthal  of  statistics  has  been 
named  a fellow  of  the  Institute  of  Mathematical 
Statistics,  an  honour  that  recognizes  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  theory  and  practice  of  Markov 
chain  Monte  Carlo  algorithms,  to  the  study  of  geo- 
metric ergodicity  and  for  original  contributions  to 
substantive  applied  problems.  Rosenthal  was  inducted 
as  a fellow  at  a ceremony  Aug.  8 during  the  joint 
statistical  meetings  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  society 
has  4,100  active  members  throughout  the  world  and 
approximately  10  per  cent  have  earned  the  status  of 
fellowship. 

Professor  Gopalan  Srinivasan  of  geology  is  the 
recipient  of  a BM  Birla  Science  Prize,  awarded 
annually  for  outstanding  original  contributions  in 


mathematics,  physics,  biology  and  chemistry  by 
young  Indian  scientists  who  are  not  more  than  40 
years  old.  The  awards  are  given  by  the  BM  Birla 
Science  Centre  in  Hyderabad,  India,  and  will  be 
presented  today  (Sept.  26)  in  Hyderabad. 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Professor  David  Naylor,  president-designate,  is  the 
recipient  of  the  2005  Defries  Award,  the  highest  hon- 
our given  by  the  Canadian  Public  Health  Association. 
Naylor  was  recognized  for  his  work  as  chair  of  the 
national  advisory  committee  on  SARS  and  public 
health.  Named  for  Dr.  Robert  Davies  Defries,  a pio- 
neer in  public  health  education,  health  and  policy, 
the  award  is  presented  to  members  who  have  made 
outstanding  contributions  in  the  broad  field  of 
public  health.  Naylor  received  the  award  Sept.  19  at 
a reception  held  in  Ottawa. 

U OF  T AT  SCARBOROUGH 

Professor  Maydianne  Andrade  of  life  sciences  at 
U of  T at  Scarborough  is  listed  as  one  of  the  Brilliant 
10  by  Popular  Science  in  its  fourth  annual  Brilliant  10 
feature  in  the  October  2005  issue.  This  year’s  list 
includes  “the  most  dynamic,  innovative  and  promis- 
ing young  researchers  North  America  has  to  offer,” 
the  magazine  stated  in  releasing  its  list.  Andrades 
research  into  the  cannibalistic  mating  ritual  of 
Australian  redback  spiders  offers  new  insights  into 
mate  choice  and  sperm  competition. 


USW  Members  Ratify  Contract 


- Continued  From  Page  1- 
than  1.5  per  cent. 

“The  median  salary  for  our 
members  is  about  $46,000,  so  for 
about  half  our  members,  getting 
the  multiplier  up  has  huge 
implications,”  she  said. 

Hildyard  also  lauded  the  agree- 
ment’s provisions  for  up  to  three 
days  annually  of  professional 
development  for  staff,  its  sensitivity 
to  return-to-work  issues  for  staff 
who  have  been  ill  and  improved 
accommodations  for  staff  with  dis- 
abilities. Christina  Sass-Kortsak, 
assistant  vice-president  (human 
resources),  echoed  her  sentiments. 

“The  agreement  shows  our 
strong  commitment  to  career 
development  for  administrative 


staff,”  she  said.  “In  the  language 
it’s  clear  what  we’re  aiming  for  is 
to  provide  staff  with  the  kind  of 
development  they  need  to  have 
fulfilling  careers  at  the  university. 
That’s  linked  directly  to  the 
Stepping  Up  plan’s  objective  of 
recruiting  and  retaining  excellent 
staff  and  being  an  employer  of 
choice.” 

Sass-Kortsak  also  highlighted 
the  new  language  on  accommoda- 
tion. “It’s  important  that  we  are 
very  committed  to  accommodat- 
ing the  disabilities  that  employees 
at  the  university  may  have  or  may 
acquire  and  that  we’ve  put  in 
place  language  to  help  us  to  work 
together  to  maximize  opportuni- 
ties for  staff  who  might  have 


disabilities,”  she  said.  “It’s  part  of 
our  broader  commitment  to  equity.” 
Other  provisions  of  the 
agreement  include: 

• Elimination  of  two  steps  on  the 
current  10-step  wage  grid, 
allowing  employees  to  reach  the 
top  step  in  their  pay  scale 
groups  sooner; 

• Improved  vision  care,  with  a 
maximum  of  $250  over  24 
months; 

• Pregnancy  leave  increased  by 
one  week;  leave  for  primary 
caregiver  and  adoption 
increased  by  five  weeks;  two 
additional  days  of  bereavement 
leave;  and 

• Simplification  of  the  grievance 
procedure 


McCulloch,  Till  Win  Lasker  Award 


-Continued  From  Page  1- 
foundation  for  the  isolation  of 
stem  cells  and  for  the  detection 
of  proteins  that  help  these  pre- 
cursor cells  develop  and  mature. 
Their  discoveries  explained  the 
underlying  principles  of  bone 
marrow  transplantation,  which  is 
now  widely  used  to  prolong  the 
lives  of  patients  with  leukemia 
and  other  blood  cancers. 
Their  work  also  helped 
transform  the  field  of  hema- 
tology from  an  observational 
science  to  a quantitative 
experimental  discipline. 

The  two  men  credit  U of  T for 
a measure  of  their  success.  “I 
think  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  its  emphasis  on  research  was 
essential  to  what  we  were  doing,” 
McCulloch  said.  “It  attracted  the 
young  men  and  women  who 
would  be  excellent  graduate 
students  and  make  original 
contributions  to  research.  It 


supplied  an  environment  that 
was  very  supportive  and  helped 
in  many  ways  as  we  proceeded  to 
do  our  work.” 

Till,  who  remains  a senior  fel- 
low at  Massey  College,  also  lauded 
U of  T’s  intellectual  strengths. 

“If  one  has  a problem  that 
requires  particular  expertise,  my 
experience  is  that  one  can  find 
somebody  who  is  a world 
authority  in  that  area  at  U of  T,” 
he  said.  “And  because  of  the  col- 
legial atmosphere  that  exists  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  one 
could  easily  go  and  talk  to  that 
person  and  get  their  advice  and 
they  would  provide  it  willingly. 
This  is  something  that  is  crucial 
if  one  is  going  to  do  creative 
work,  and  we  were  fortunate  to 
have  that.” 

The  high  regard  in  which  the 
pair  holds  U of  T is  mutual.  “I 
can’t  think  of  two  scholars  more 
deserving  of  this  prize  than 


Ernest  McCulloch  and  James 
Till,”  said  Professor  John  Challis, 
vice-president  (research)  and 
associate  provost.  “We  are 
immensely  proud  of  them  and 
thankful  for  the  incredible  con- 
tributions they  have  made  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  to  the 
world.  They  represent  everything 
we  strive  for  in  research 
and  scholarship  — innovation, 
relevancy  and  commitment. 

Till  and  McCulloch  received 
the  award  at  a Sept.  23  luncheon 
in  New  York  City,  hosted  by 
the  Albert  and  Mary  Lasker 
Foundation.  Seventy  of  the 
scientists  who  have  received  a 
Lasker  Award  subsequently  went 
on  to  receive  the  Nobel  Prize, 
including  19  in  the  last  15  years. 
The  two  researchers  have  already 
won  the  Gairdner  Award,  consid- 
ered Canada’s  most  prestigious 
prize  for  medical  science 
research. 
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Innovations 

Foundation  Heads 
to  MaRS 


Carstinn  Wilson , 22,  demonstrates  some  trick  manoeuvres  at  the  BikeChain  launch. 

Repair  Shop  Hub  for  Cyclists 


By  Paul  F raumeni 

As  the  MaRS  (Medical  and 
Related  Sciences)  complex 
hosts  a series  of  special  events  this 
fall  to  mark  its  official  opening, 
what  was  once  a fascinating  idea 
is,  five  years  later,  becoming  a 
thriving  reality. 

And  U of  T officials  are  already 
excited  about  the  possibilities 
of  what  the  research-business 
convergence  centre  will  offer. 

“There  are  going  to  be  over 
2,000  people  working  in  the 
MaRS  environment  who  are 
experts  in  all  the  many  aspects  of 
the  process  of  bringing  innova- 
tive university  research  to  the 
community  and  the  marketplace. 
U of  T needs  to  be  in  this  envi- 
ronment, rubbing  shoulders  with 
these  people,”  said  Professor 
Emeritus  Ron  Venter,  interim 
director  of  the  university’s 
Innovations  Foundation. 

The  U of  T Innovations 
Foundation  (UTIF)  — a not-for- 
profit  organization  owned  by  the 
University  of  Toronto  that  spe- 
cializes in  technology  transfer  — 
is  one  of  the  newest  tenants  of 
MaRS,  which  has  gleaming  new 
quarters  on  the  southeast  corner 
of  University  Avenue  and  College 
Street  on  land  once  occupied  by 
the  University  Health  Network. 

“In  the  research  commercial- 
ization arena,  this  is  the  most 
exciting  meeting  place  in  the 
world,”  Venter  said.  “The  Toronto 
teaching  hospitals  are  here,  ven- 
ture capital  firms,  the  banks, 
spin-off  companies  created  from 
university  and  hospital  research, 
pharmaceutical  companies,  legal 


Ron  Venter 


firms,  patent  agents,  you  name  it. 
So  it’s  easy  for  us  to  have  a coffee 
with  these  professionals  to  dis- 
cuss the  possibilities  of  advancing 
the  university’s  research  to  the 
marketplace.  Better  that  we  are 
here  than  in  isolation  in  our  pre- 
vious offices  at  College  and 
Spadina.” 

Professor  John  Challis,  vice- 
president  (research)  and  associate 
provost,  concurred.  “The  idea  of 
convergence  between  disciplines 
is  now  an  accepted  part  of  the 
university’s  academic  and 
research  programs,”  he  said. 
“MaRS  picks  up  on  this  same 
approach  as  it  relates  to  research 
and  the  marketplace.  This  is 
absolutely  the  way  to  go  in  the 
tech  transfer  field  these  days  and 
the  opening  of  MaRS  puts  U of  T 
at  competitive  advantage  with 
other  universities  involved  in 
similar  projects  around  the 
world.” 

Venter  pointed  out  that  MaRS 
will  benefit  a host  of  disciplines 
throughout  the  university. 
“Transferring  knowledge  to  the 
world  by  way  of  the  marketplace 
and  the  community  involves 
every  aspect  of  U of  T’s  research 
community  — medicine  and  life 
sciences,  information  technology, 
the  physical  sciences  and  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities, 
which  is  evident  from  our 
involvement  with  the  publishing 
of  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography.  We’ll  be  working  hard 
on  getting  that  message  out  about 
the  breadth  of  what  MaRS 
covers.” 

The  official  opening  of  MaRS 
takes  place  today  (Sept.  26)  and  a 
number  of  events  are  being  held 
as  part  of  the  launch.  Of  particu- 
lar note  is  the  Terrence  Donnelly 
Centre  for  Cellular  and 
Biomolecular  Research/MaRS  sci- 
entific symposium  on  computa- 
tional and  chemical  biology  Sept. 
29  and  30. 

The  University  of  Toronto’s 
history  with  the  complex  goes 
back  to  2000,  when  MaRS  was 
an  idea  being  promoted  by  a 
group  of  Toronto  academic  and 
business  leaders,  including 
President  Emeritus  John  Evans, 
now  chair  of  the  MaRS  board  of 
directors. 


By  Sonnet  LAbbe 

Making  the  choice  to  bike  to 
campus  got  a little  bit  easier 
last  week  when  U of  T launched 
the  BikeChain,  a free  self-help 
bicycle  repair  shop  and  resource 
centre  open  to  all  university 
members. 

Open  to  staff,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents while  weather  permits,  the 
BikeChain  is  located  in  the  park- 
ing lot  beneath  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
at  252  Bloor  St.  W Riders  can 
come  in  for  assistance  to  fix  a flat 
tire,  do  a tune-up,  adjust  brakes 
and  gears,  get  brake  pads 
replaced  or  clean  their  chains.  A 
full  bike  repair  tool  set  and  a 
pump  are  on  hand  and  replace- 
ment parts  are  available  at  cost. 
Two  people  who  have  experience 
fixing  bikes  will  be  on  duty  week- 
day afternoons  from  1 p.m.  to 
6 p.m. 

The  BikeChain  initiative  is  the 
brainchild  of  recent  U of  T 
environmental  studies  graduate, 
Carlene  Thatcher-Martin,  who 
came  across  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  Bike  Kitchen  in 
the  summer  of  2004.  Encouraged 
by  the  Bike  Kitchen’s  rapid 
growth  from  very  modest  begin- 
nings to  success,  she  was  inspired 


to  start  a similar  project  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

“The  BikeChain  grew  out  of  my 
interest  in  biking  and  out  of  see- 
ing a need  at  U of  T.  We  needed  a 
space  where  cyclists  of  all  kinds 
could  come  together,”  Thatcher- 
Martin  said.  Beth  Savan,  director 
of  U of  T’s  sustainability  office, 
saw  the  project  as  a great  fit  with 
her  unit’s  mandate  to  foster  ener- 
gy efficiency  and  environmental 
awareness  in  all  aspects  of  cam- 
pus life.  Thatcher-Martin  and 
Savan  worked  with  such  organi- 
zations as  BikeShare,  Curbside 
Cycle,  U of  T Police  Service  and 
the  City  of  Toronto  to  develop 
and  deliver  the  BikeChain’s 
services  and  facilities. 

The  opening  coincided  with 
Toronto’s  Car  Free  Day  and  fea- 
tured exhibits,  bike  races  and 
prizes,  on-the-spot  repairs  and 
demonstrations  of  trick  biking. 
The  launch’s  festival  atmosphere 
brought  together  cyclists  of  all 
colours  and  stripes.  Leo  Viveiros 
of  campus  police  pedalled  over  to 
tell  students  how  to  register  their 
bikes,  while  Evert  Lamb  of 
Curbside  Cycle  demonstrated, 
with  a simple  bar,  how  easy  it  was 
to  break  cheap  bike  locks. 
The  Environmental  Students’ 
Association  handed  out  literature 


on  how  bikes  help  reduce  traffic 
congestion  and  promote  cleaner 
air  and  the  U of  T Bicycle 
Choppers  Club  showed  off  their 
“chopped”  bikes. 

“We’re  really  excited  about  the 
project,”  said  Rob  Levan,  vice-pres- 
ident of  U of  T’s  mountain  biking 
team  and  BikeChain  volunteer.  “It’s 
great  when  people  know  how  to  fix 
their  bikes  themselves.  Anything 
that  encourages  independence  in 
cyclists  is  a good  thing.” 

“The  BikeChain  provides  a 
practical  service  but  its  main  goal 
is  to  create  a community,  to  create 
a cycling  culture  on  campus,” 
Savan  explained.  “Cycling  culture 
is  a mindset.  It  means  that  when 
people  need  to  go  somewhere  less 
than  five  kilometres  away,  they 
don’t  hop  into  a car  or  a taxi.  They 
get  on  their  bike  instead,  knowing 
it’s  a quick,  efficient  and  healthy 
means  of  transportation.” 

Thatcher-Martin  emphasized 
that  when  it  comes  to  promoting 
cycling  culture,  education  is  one 
of  the  most  important  tools  in  the 
shop. 

“One  of  the  best  things  about 
the  BikeChain  is  that  you  can 
come  in  and  say,  I’ve  got  a flat  tire, 
show  me  how  to  fix  it.  The  staff  will 
involve  you.  You’ll  be  expected  to 
be  involved  in  that  process.” 


Engineering  Staff  Hit  Jackpot 


By  Karen  Kelly 

Last  Monday  was  anything  but 
ordinary  for  Professor  Douglas 
Reeve,  chair  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing and  applied  chemistry.  “I 
heard  someone  screaming  in  the 
office  next  to  mine,”  he  recalled. 
“No,  actually,  it  was  squealing. 
Then  I heard  two  people,  then  five 
people  squealing.” 


Reeve  decided  to  investigate 
and  discovered  something  that 
could  surely  erase  any  Monday 
blues.  He  and  12  other  mem- 
bers of  the  department  had  won 
the  6/49  lottery  by  matching  six 
numbers  — a total  of  $1.75 
million,  $134,668.69  each  to  be 
exact.  “It’s  a wonderful  shot  in 
the  arm  and  particularly  stun- 
ning because  it’s  for  such  a large 


group  of  people,”  Reeve  said  of 
the  win.  “It’s  simply  marvelous.” 
The  group  had  actually  won  the 
money  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  14, 
but  only  checked  the  numbers  on 
the  following  Monday,  Sept.  19. 
“Normally  I do  check  the  num- 
bers after  the  draw,”  said  Arlene 
Ftllatre,  the  department’s  business 
officer  and  organizer  of  the  lottery 
pool.  “But  1 came  home  late  that 


night  and  didn’t  check  them  in 
the  morning.” 

The  team’s  winning  strategy  is 
simple.  “I  let  the  machines  do  the 
work,”  Arlene  said.  “We  each  chip 
in  two  dollars  a week  and  play 
$13  dollars  on  Wednesday  and 
$13  on  Saturday.” 

Although  Fillatre  won  a quarter 
of  a million  in  1992,  the  entire 
group  has  only  won  smaller 


amounts  since  it  began  10  years 
ago  and  those  winnings  have  been 
reinvested  in  lottery  tickets.  This 
time,  however,  many  people  in 
the  group  plan  to  pay  off 
their  mortgages  or  invest  their 
winnings. 

One  thing  is  certain:  this 
winning  team  isn’t  going  to  rest 
on  its  laurels.  “I’ve  already  bought 
tonight’s  ticket,”  Fillatre  said. 
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Cider  WSotty 

Hart  House  Farm 

Saturday,  October  15,  2005 


ACTIVITIES:  W Making  cider  (bring  a container  to 
take  some  home)  ® Hiking  in  fail  leaves  €)  Musical 
Entertainment  0 Sauna  01  Baseball  0 Soccer 


MEALS:  Lunch  upon  arrival 
afternoon. 


Supper  in  late 


TRANSPORT:  Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  10:30  a.m. 
Expected  departure  from  the  Farm  is  7:00  p.m. 

ADVANCE  TICKET  SALES:  including  Thurs,,  Oct  13: 
Cost  per  person:  $24.00  with  bus;  $19.00  without. 
Purchase  tickets  early  to  avoid  disappointment! 

Tickets  after  Thursday,  Oct.  13: 

Cost  per  person:  $29.00  with  bus;  $24.00  without. 

Tickets  now  available  at  the  Hall  Porters’  Desk. 


N 

H 


Members  may  sponsor  up  to  two  guests 
(exceptions  to  be  approved  by 
the  Farm  Committee).  Pets  are  not 
permitted  at  the  Farm.  Families 
& and  children  welcome.  Children’s 


rates  available. 

Note:  Events  at  Hart  House  Farm  are  run  by  volunteers. 

HART  HOUSE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


416.978.2452  www.harthouse.utoronto.ca 


Eye  of  the  Storm 


Tim  Steinhelsner,  a student  evacuee  from  Tulane  University 


-Continued  From  Page  1 - 
Tulane’s  international  develop- 
ment program,  he  was,  oddly 
enough,  in  Sri  Lanka  this  past 
July  learning  about  the  recent 
tsunami. 

“Those  same  profs  from 
Tulane  who  teach  about  disasters 
like  that  are  now  having  to  learn 


how  to  rebuild  their  own  back- 
yards,” he  says.  At  age  45,  he’s 
becoming  a veteran  of  evacua- 
tions. Last  year,  he  had  to  pack 
up  and  leave  when  hurricane 
Ivan  hit  New  Orleans.  Luckily, 
he  only  has  to  fly  there  one 
more  time  to  defend  his 
dissertation  — his  exams  can  be 


completed  online. 

“Everyone  here  has  been  won- 
derful finding  me  housing  and 
everything,”  he  enthuses.  “I 
moved  to  this  city  when  I was  16 
so  this  is  absolutely  like  coming 
home  in  a way.  I’m  still  very 
impressed  by  U of  T’s  willingness 
to  accommodate  me  so  quickly.” 


A DIVISION  OF  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  PRESS  INC. 


1 

! 


Our  broad  range  of  digital  document  solutions  gives  our  clientele 
the  speed,  reliability  and  choices  needed  in  today’s  digital  world. 


DIGITAL  DOCUMENT  SOLUTIONS 

GREATER-PRINTS DELIVER 

Creative  Design,  Layout  and  Photography 
for  both  Print  and  Multimedia 
Offset  Printing 

Customized  Courseware  Solutions 
Digital  Print  On  Demand  - B/W  & Colour 
Large  Format  Printing 
Scanning  and  Data  Archiving 
File  Imaging  and  Document  Customization 
Variable  Data  Printing 
E-Paper  Solutions 
Distributed  Network  Printing 
Complete  Outsourcing  and  Facilities  Management 
for  Print  and  Mail 

Project  Management  and  Consultation 

416.640.5333  www.utpprint.com 


245  COLLEGE  STREET  ► 100  ST.  GEORGE  STREET,  ROOM  516  ► 520  1 DUFFER1N  STREET 
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Researchers  Locate  Fear  Factor 

By  Karen  Kelly 


Health  promoters  in  Rajasthan  state  gather  to  learn  more  about 
health  issues  facing  their  rural  villages. 


Indian  Summer 

INSIG  program  offers  international 
health  experience 

By  Elaine  Smith 


New  U of  T research  identify- 
ing  the  origins  of  fear  could 
lead  to  therapeutic  ways  of  easing 
emotional  pain. 

A team  of  researchers  led  by 
U of  T scientists  has  charted  how 
and  where  a painful  event  becomes 
permanently  etched  in  the  brain  — 
a discovery  that  has  implications 
for  pain-related  emotional  disorders 
such  as  anxiety  and  post-traumatic 
stress. 

Professor  Min  Zhuo  of  physiology 
and  his  colleagues,  Professor  Bong- 
Kiun  Kaang  of  Seoul  National 
University  in  South  Korea  and 
Professor  Bao-Ming  Li  of  Fudan 
University  in  China,  have  identi- 
fied where  emotional  fear  memory 
and  pain  begin  by  studying  the 
biochemical  processes  in  a differ- 
ent part  of  the  brain.  In  a paper 
published  in  the  Sept.  15  issue  of 
Neuron  the  researchers  use  mice  to 
show  how  receptors  activated  in 
the  pre-frontal  cortex,  the  portion 
of  the  brain  believed  to  be  involved 
with  higher  intellectual  functions, 
play  a critical  role  in  the 


By  Michah  Rynor 

IF  YOU  ARE  YOUNG  WHEN  YOU 
immigrate  to  Canada 
chances  are  you’ll  sound  like 
a Canadian  by  adulthood, 
says  Professor  Ana  Teresa  Perez- 
Leroux  of  linguistics. 

Your  age  when  you  come  to 
these  shores  predicts 
how  you  will  sound 
when  speaking  the 
English  language,  she 
notes. 

And  while  linguistics 
experts  are  reluctant  to 
talk  of  a “third  lan- 
guage” being  formed  in 
the  brain  of  an  immi- 
grant, research  she  has 
done  with  language 
graduate  student 
Alejandro  Cuza  and 
related  studies  are  now 
beginning  to  show  that 
the  brain  does  find  it 
difficult  to  completely 
compartmentalize  two 
distinct  languages  with- 
out merging  them  in 
subtle  ways. 

“This  research  is  very 
positive,”  Perez-Leroux 
says,  “because  usually  we  think  the 
reason  a person  has  difficulty 
learning  a second  language  is 
because  they  are  older  learners  and 
their  capabilities  have  atrophied. 
But  in  reality  what  I’m  seeing  is 
that  even  though  I,  for  example, 
am  from  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  fluent  in  Spanish  and  have  a 
brain  that  is  happy  to  learn,  my 
brain  may  still  have  trouble  com- 
pletely separating  English  and 
Spanish.  But  this  is  just  a fact  of 
life,  not  a fact  of  aging  so  this  isn’t 
a negative  discovery.  It’s  just  life.” 
Perez-Leroux,  who  also  teaches 


development  of  fear.  Previous 
research  had  pointed  to  activation 
in  the  hippocampus,  an  area 
buried  in  the  forebrain  that  regu- 
lates emotion  and  memory,  as  the 
origin  of  fear  memory 

“This  is  critical  as  it  changes  how 
and  where  scientists  thought  fear 
was  developed,”  said  Zhuo,  the 
EJLB-CIHR  Michael  Smith  Chair  in 
Neurosciences  and  Mental  Health. 
“By  understanding  the  biomolec- 
ular  mechanisms  behind  fear,  we 
could  potentially  create  therapeutic 
ways  to  ease  emotional  pain  in 
people.  Imagine  reducing  the  ability 
of  distressing  events,  such  as 
amputations,  to  be  permanently 
imprinted  in  the  brain.” 

Zhuo  said  that  fear  memory  does 
not  occur  immediately  after  a 
painful  event;  rather,  it  takes  time 
for  the  memory  to  become  part  of 
our  consciousness.  The  initial  event 
activates  NMDA  receptors  — mol- 
ecules on  cells  that  receive  messages 
and  then  produce  specific  physio- 
logical effects  in  the  cell  — that  are 
normally  quiet  but  are  triggered 
when  the  brain  receives  a shock. 
Over  time,  the  receptors  leave  their 


Spanish  at  Victoria  College,  goes 
on  to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  brain  is  being  pushed 
around  by  having  too  many 
languages  to  keep  track  of. 

Researchers  are  finding  that  we 
don’t  and  can’t  have  complete  sep- 
aration between  different  lan- 
guages in  our  heads.  There  will 


always  be  some  merging  no  matter 
how  fluent  you  become  in  these 
languages.  “Yes,  you  can  become 
very  skilled  with  your  acquired 
language  but  there  will  always  be  a 
kind  of  window  in  our  brains 
where  one  language  will  always 
leak  into  the  other,”  she  explains. 

For  example,  she  says  native 
Spanish  speakers  are  more  likely  to 
misplace  adverbs  when  they  speak 
English  (“I  like  very  much  skiing"), 
because  in  their  mother  tongue, 
adverbs  follow  verbs  directly. 

Perez-Leroux  points  to  research 
showing  that  younger  teens  are 


imprint  on  brain  cells. 

By  delivering  shocks  to  mice,  the 
researchers  activated  the  NMDA 
receptors  and  traced  a subunit  of 
the  molecules  — a protein  called 
NR2B  — long  believed  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  fear  memory  in  the  hip- 
pocampus and  the  amygdala,  an 
almond-shaped  structure  in  front 
of  the  hippocampus.  To  further  test 
the  protein’s  influence,  researchers 
reduced  the  amount  in  mice  and 
found  they  were  less  hesitant  to 
avoid  shocks. 

Zhuo  and  his  team  then  studied 
the  mice’s  brain  slices  and  discov- 
ered traces  of  NR2B  in  the  pre- 
frontal cortex,  supporting  their 
theory  that  fear  memory  develops 
in  that  region.  “By  identifying 
NR2B  in  the  pre-frontal  cortex  of 
the  brain,  we  propose  that  fear 
memory  originates  from  a net- 
work of  receptors,  rather  than  one 
simple  area,”  Zhuo  said.  “It  is 
more  complex  than  previously 
thought.” 

The  next  step,  according  to 
Zhuo,  is  to  determine  how  NR2B 
directly  affects  memory  formation 
and  storage  in  the  brain. 


more  successful  at  becoming  bilin- 
gual because  they  are  more  apt  to 
adapt  to  the  culture  of  their  new 
country. 

“They  socialize  more  with  new 
friends  native  to  their  adapted 
countries  and  are  more  ready  to 
watch  television,  video  games  and 
read  books  in  English,”  Perez- 
Leroux  says.  “While 
older  teens  also  adapt 
well  to  their  new  coun- 
try this  is  the  age  group 
that  usually  retains  its 
mother  tongue  while 
continuing  to  take  part 
in  the  cultural  activities 
of  the  fonner  country 
such  as  talking  to 
grandparents  in  the  old 
tongue.” 

Toronto,  she  notes,  is 
a city  where  some 
immigrants  can  live  for 
years  without  ever 
speaking  a word  of 
English  but  she  says 
this  is  a cultural  choice 
not  a linguistic  one. 
“Nothing  prevents  an 
immigrant  from  learn- 
ing a new  language,” 
she  says.  “The  observed 
differences  between  older  and 
younger  learners  do  not  come  from 
limits  to  the  capacities  of  older 
learners  but  from  the  interaction  of 
the  two  languages  in  the  brain. 

“For  example,  English  is  chang- 
ing my  own  native  language  by 
virtue  of  prolonged  contact,”  she 
says. 

“Our  research  shows  that 
changes  in  the  Spanish  of  long- 
time immigrants  is  very  similar 
to  the  imperfections  of  second- 
language  speakers  that  we 
used  to  attribute  to  growing 
older.” 


ON  THE  ROADS  OF  RURAL 
northwest  India, 
there  was  often  a line 
of  camels  or  a herd  of 
cattle  blocking  the  path  of  Ritu 
Makkar’s  jeep. 

“That’s  a traffic  jam  in  these 
parts,”  chuckles  Makkar,  a nurs- 
ing student  more  accustomed  to 
driving  in  her  densely  populated 
hometown  of  Mississauga. 

Makkar  and  fellow  nursing 
student  Leena  Basandra  spent 
four  weeks  this  summer  volun- 
teering in  India 
as  part  of  INSIG 
(International 
Nursing  Students 
Interest  Group), 
a student-run 
nursing  group 
dedicated  to 
international 
health.  Each  year 
since  2002,  a 
growing  number 
of  nursing  stu- 
dents has  spent 
the  school  year 
raising  funds  to 
make  it  possible 
to  spend  the 
summer  volun- 
teering abroad. 

This  year,  20 
INSIG  members 
travelled  to 
places  as  diverse 
as  India,  Cambodia,  Kenya  and 
Ecuador  to  share  their  knowledge 
and  gam  valuable  practical 
experience. 

“We’re  using  our  skills,  experi- 
ence and  knowledge  overseas 
helping  others  who  wouldn’t  get 
help  at  all  or  who  have  no  access 
to  quality  health  services,” 
Makkar  says.  “We  learn  a lot 
about  the  social  determinants  of 
health  in  our  first  year  of  nursing 
and  as  they  become  global 
determinants,  there’s  a need  for  a 
global  response.” 

Her  experience,  like  that  of 
many  fellow  INSIG  members, 
was  an  eye-opener.  Makkar 
worked  in  the  rural  areas  around 
the  city  of  Jodhpur  in  Rajasthan 
state,  taking  part  in  the  Rajdadiji 


Veerni  Project,  funded  by  the 
Global  Foundation  for  Humanity. 
The  project  aims  to  empower 
rural  women  and  children 
through  health,  literacy  and 
medical  education. 

Makkar  and  Basandra  were 
each  part  of  a health  team  that 
served  14  rural  villages.  Five  days 
a week  they’d  jump  into  jeeps 
that  served  as  mobile  clinics  and 
travel  with  a nurse  to  one  of  the 
villages.  Each  visit  was  organized 
around  a specific  health  issue. 

Makkar  assisted 
with  anemia 
assessments, 
nutrition  assess- 
ments and 
school  health 
camps  and  also 
helped  the  nurse 
in  charge  in 
assessing  and 
treating  villagers 
with  other 

health  problems. 
Concerns  beyond 
their  scope  of 
practice  were 
referred  to  the 
hospital  in 

Jodhpur. 

“In  your  work 
placements  here 
in  Canada, 
everything  is  at 
your  disposal,” 
Makkar  says.  “There,  I had  my 
stethoscope  and  medication  but 
other  than  that,  I had  my  eyes, 
ears  and  hands.  Here,  you  assess 
people,  then  have  1,000  gadgets 
to  confirm  what  you  already 
know.  There,  1 had  to  rely  on  my 
skills  and  experience.  It  was  a 
great  challenge  and  coming  back 
here,  I won’t  rely  as  much  on 
technology.  You  need  to  be  confi- 
dent in  yourself  that  you  can  rely 
on  what  you  are  hearing  and  see- 
ing to  determine  what  is  wrong 
with  a person.” 

The  experience  in  Jodhpur 
made  Makkar  more  eager  than 
ever  to  pursue  work  in  interna- 
tional health. 

“I  think  I learned  more  than  I 
contributed,”  she  says. 


Never  Too  Old 

Linguistics  professor  finds  age  no  barrier  to  learning  a new  language 


Ritu  Makkar 
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The  Hart  House 
Hair  Place 


FINEST  CUTTING  & STYLING 

Mon.  to  Fri.  8:30  - 5:30  • Sat.  9:00  - 5:00 
For  appointment  call  416-978-2431 

7 Hart  House  Circle 


New  Student  and  Faculty  Awards  to 
Honour  Former  Senior  Administrators 


University  College 


Friday  Oct  14 

12  noon  to  8 pm 
$3  admission 
Students  free  with  ID 

Saturday  Oct  15 

10  am  to  6 pm 

Sunday  Oct  16 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

Monday  Oct  17 

12  noon  to  8 pm 

Tuesday  Oct  18 

12  noon  to  6 pm 


Credit 
cards, 
Interac  and 
cheques 
accepted 


Proceeds 
to  support 
the 

UC  library 
and 

students. 


If  you  have  books  to  donate,  please  call  416-978-0372 
for  Toronto-wide  pick-up.  The  Book  Sale  is  an  annual 
alumni-sponsored  event. 


By  Jamie  Harrison 

WHAT  MORE  FITTING  TRIBUTE  FOR 
a departing  university 
administrator  than  a scholarship 
or  bursary  created  in  his  or  her 
name? 

As  they  move  on  to  new 
challenges,  Frank  Iacobucci,  Jon 
Dellandrea  and  Professor  Carolyn 
Tuohy  have  all  been  honoured  in 
this  fashion. 

In  September  2004,  following 
the  resignation  of  former  president 
Robert  Birgeneau,  Iacobucci,  then 
a newly  retired  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  took 
the  helm  at  U of  T for  a year  as 
interim  president.  The  former 
provost  and  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  helped  steer  the  university 
through  this  period  of  transition 
while  maintaining  its  reputation 
for  excellence. 

In  recognition  of  his  service, 
Presidents  Emeriti  John  Evans, 
George  Connell  and  Robert 
Prichard  and  Iacobucci’s  successor. 
Professor  David  Naylor,  honoured 
the  acclaimed  jurist  by  funding  the 
Frank  Iacobucci  TYP  Education 
Award  at  the  Transitional  Year 
Program  (TYP).  As  interim  presi- 
dent, Iacobucci  spoke  of  his  deep 
commitment  to  TYP,  a program 
that  helps  people  who  have  life 


experience,  but  lack  the  formal 
educational  credentials  to  make  the 
transition  to  university. 

The  tribute  award,  which  came 
as  a complete  surprise  to 
Iacobucci,  recognizes  his  extra- 
ordinary service  and  lifetime  com- 
mitment to  U of  T.  Matched  with 
funding  from  the  William  Waters 
Challenge  Fund  and  OSOTF,  the 
Frank  Iacobucci  TYP  Education 
Award  has  resulted  in  an  endow- 
ment of  more  than  $400,000, 
providing  bursaries  to  students 
with  great  financial  need. 

After  nearly  10  years  of 
advancement  and  working  to  raise 
U of  T’s  profile,  Dellandrea,  former 
vice-president  and  chief  advance- 
ment officer,  accepted  a position 
with  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Under  Dellandrea,  U of  T set  the 
record  for  fundraising  by  a 
Canadian  university  with  a 
campaign  that  raised  more  than 
$1  billion. 

Recognizing  this  achievement, 
the  university  community  estab- 
lished the  Jon  S.  Dellandrea 
Scholarship  for  International 
Students,  which  will  provide  for  a 
full-value  annual  scholarship  to  an 
international  undergraduate  in  his 
or  her  final  year  of  study  at  U of  T. 
Criteria  will  be  a combination  of 
academic  acheivement  and  major 


contributions  to  university  life. 
The  university  will  match  the 
income  from  the  award. 

With  the  retirement  of  Professor 
Carolyn  Tuohy  as  vice-president 
(government  and  institutional 
relations),  the  university  recog- 
nized her  lengthy  career  as  a sen- 
ior academic  administrator  and 
her  deep  commitment  to  public 
policy  with  the  establishment  of 
the  Carolyn  Tuohy  Impact  on 
Public  Policy  Award. 

The  annual  award,  supported 
by  the  U of  T Alumni  Association, 
will  go  to  a member  of  the  teach- 
ing staff  who  demonstrates  excel- 
lence as  a teacher  and  a scholar 
and  whose  scholarship  has  had  a 
significant  impact  on  public  poli- 
cy. Again,  the  university  will 
match  the  income  from  the 
award. 

A number  of  deans  and  princi- 
pals who  recently  completed  their 
terms  will  also  be  honoured  with 
named  awards  to  mark  their 
accomplishments . 

“These  awards  — for  interna- 
tional students,  for  non-traditional 
students  and  for  scholarship  in 
public  policy  — will  only 
strengthen  the  legacy  each  has  left 
at  our  university,”  said  Professor 
Vivek  Goel,  acting  president  and 
vice-president  and  provost. 


While  you  were  gone,  a few  things  happened 

After  25  years  of  being  your  preferred  hotel, 
we  wanted  to  make  sure  we  met  your  expectations 
for  the  next  25  years. 

So  we  changed  and  are  now  part  of  the  world's  leading 
hotel  chain,  where  the  best  surprise  is  no  surprise! 


We  changed  our  rooms  and  we  now  offer  free 

hi-speed  Internet,  new  beds  and  furnishings  in  all  of  our  rooms,  more  non-smoking  floor  options  and  an  enhanced 
Executive  Floor  with  King-sized  bed,  work  desk  and  mini-fridge. 

We  changed  throughout  the  hotel,  from  our  updated  lobby  to  our  refreshing  hallways,  to  our  commitment 
to  memorable  service. 


We  changed  because  your  clients  are  our  guests. 

The  Holiday  Inn  Toronto  IVlidtown  | Newly  improved 

Same  location.  Same  great  rates. 

Reservations:  416-968-0010  or  cn312res@whg.com 

Groups  (6  or  more  rooms):  Sonia  Waite  at  416-968-0010  ext  1520 

or  sonia.waite@whg.com 

280  Bloor  Street  West  Toronto,  On  M5S  1V8 

www.holiday-inn.com/torontomidtown 


Standard 

for$l09 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

Auster  Inspiration  to 
Students,  Faculty,  Staff 


Professor  Ethel  Auster,  a 
well-respected  and  well-loved 
member  of  the  Faculty  of 
Information  Studies,  died  unex- 
pectedly in  her  sleep  of  a heart 
attack  July  1.  She  was  63  years 
old. 

Born  in  Montreal,  Auster  grad- 
uated from  Outremont  High 
School  in  1959  and  attended 
McGill  University  in  1959-60. 
After  two  years  in  Cambridge, 
England,  she  resumed  and  com- 
pleted her  undergraduate  educa- 
tion at  Boston  University,  going 
on  to  Simmons  College,  also  in 
Boston,  where  she  obtained  her 
master’s  degree.  Her  first  profes- 
sional position  was  as  librarian  at 
Brookline  High  School  where  she 
worked  for  two  years.  In  1969  she 
returned  to  Canada,  settling  in 
Toronto,  and  resumed  her  career 
as  a research  librarian  at  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  and 
then  as  librarian  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
of  U of  T. 

It  was  at  OISE/UT  that  Auster 
began  her  doctoral  studies.  While 
she  was  completing  her  research 
and  dissertation,  she  was  appoint- 
ed an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison.  After  a year  and  a half 
there  she  returned  to  U of  T, 
joining  the  Faculty  of  Library 
Science  as  an  assistant  professor. 

Auster  taught  at  the  faculty  for 
23  years  as  a highly  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  and  was  consid- 
ered a key  player  in  the  process  of 


transforming  the  faculty  into  its 
current  incarnation  as  the  Faculty 
of  Information  Studies  (FIS).  She 
served  as  chair  of  doctoral  studies 
for  15  years,  guiding  scores  of 
students  through  the  program, 
providing  insight,  research  direc- 
tion and  practical  advice.  In  addi- 
tion she  served  the  wider  univer- 
sity community  in  many  capaci- 
ties including  serving  twice  on 
Governing  Council.  Over  the  past 
two  years,  she  spent  countless 
hours  reviewing  doctoral  student 
award  applications  for  the  Social 
Sciences  and  Humanities 
Research  Council  of  Canada. 

The  author  of  three  books  and 
co-author  of  two  more  as  well  as 
author  of  numerous  scholarly 
articles,,  Auster  dealt  with 
libraries,  management  and 
information  use  in  her  research, 
covering  such  topics  as  the 
information-seeking  behaviour 
of  managers,  the  evaluation  of 


online  services,  information  dis- 
semination, the  retrenchment  and 
downsizing  of  large  academic 
libraries  and  most  recently,  the 
training  and  development  needs 
of  librarians.  Highly  regarded 
within  her  profession,  Auster  was 
a frequent  speaker  at  conferences 
including  those  of  the  Canadian 
Library  Association  and  the 
American  Society  for  Information 
Science  and  Technology. 

This  June,  Auster  received  the 
Canadian  Association  of  College 
and  University  Libraries  Miles 
Blackwell  Award  for  Outstanding 
Academic  Librarian  in  recognition 
of  her  significant  national  and 
international  contribution  to  aca- 
demic librarianship  and  library 
development.  She  was  also  cited 
for  her  role  as  a spokesperson  and 
leader  who  actively  promoted 
academic  libraries  and  librarian- 
ship  in  Canada  and  for  the  con- 
siderable mentoring  role  she 
played  in  the  careers  of  academic 
librarians. 

“For  so  many  years,  Ethel 
inspired  the  intellects  and 
reached  deep  into  the  hearts  of 
generations  of  students,  faculty, 
librarians  and  staff.  It  is  almost 
incomprehensible  that  we  will  not 
continue  to  encounter  her 
passions,  honesty,  bravery  and 
warmth.  But  her  gifts  were  endur- 
ing. We  will  all  remain  infused 
with  her  spirit,”  said  Professor 
Brian  Cantwell  Smith,  dean  of  the 
faculty.  “The  loss  for  FIS  and  the 
FIS  community  is  immeasurable.” 


Six  Receive  Order  of  Ontario 


By  Ailsa  Ferguson 

SIX  MEMBERS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
community  — all  of  them 
from  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  — 
are  among  the  29  recipients  of  the 
Order  of  Ontario  for  2004,  this 
province’s  highest  and  most 
prestigious  honour. 

The  recipients,  announced 
Sept.  7,  were  invested  in  the  order 
in  a black  tie  ceremony  Sept.  20 
at  Queen’s  Park. 

Diana  Alii,  student  affairs  co- 
ordinator at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  was  honoured  for  her 
role  in  giving  thousands  of  at-risk 
children  a second  chance  as  a 
founder  of  Earth  Tones,  an  annual 
Faculty  of  Medicine  benefit  that 
raises  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
in  support  of  initiatives  for  desti- 
tute children  around  the  world. 
Professor  Emeritus  Robin  Badgley 
of  public  health  sciences  was 
selected  for  his  work  as  chair  of 


the  National  Inquiry  on  the 
Operation  of  the  Abortion  Law 
from  1975  to  1977  and  the  com- 
mittee on  sexual  offences  against 
children  and  youth  from  1980  to 
1984.  Professor  Allan  Gross  of 
surgery  was  recognized  for  his 
career  as  an  orthopedic  surgeon  at 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  as 
holder  of  the  Bernard  I.  Ghert 
Family  Foundation  Chair  in 
Orthopaedics,  established  in 
2000  to  support  his  research 
program. 

University  Professor  Anthony 
Pawson  of  medical  genetics  and 
microbiology,  the  recipient  of 
many  prestigious  awards,  was 
honoured  as  a researcher  who 
has  done  research  considered 
pivotal  in  understanding  diseases 
such  as  cancer,  immune  deficien- 
cies and  development  abnormal- 
ities — findings  representing  one 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  bio- 
chemical research  in  the  last  two 


decades.  Professor  Emeritus 
Chandrakant  Shah  of  public 
health  sciences,  a pioneer  in 
public  health  education  in 
Canada  and  in  developing  inno- 
vative healthcare  programs,  was 
recognized  as  an  advocate  for 
Aboriginal  Peoples,  the  home- 
less, the  jobless  and  poor  chil- 
dren in  Canada.  Professor  James 
Young  of  laboratory  medicine 
and  pathobiology  and  special 
adviser  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment’s minister  of  public  safety 
and  emergency  preparedness  is 
recognized  as  one  of  Canada’s 
foremost  forensic  scientists  and 
was  selected  for  his  leadership 
during  the  SARS  crisis  and  the 
tsunami  disaster. 

First  presented  in  1987,  the 
Order  of  Ontario  recognizes  those 
who  have  enriched  the  lives  of 
others  by  attaining  the  highest 
standards  of  excellence  and 
achievement  in  their  respective  fields. 


THE  BULLETIN  invites  readers  to  submit  information  regarding  awards  and 
honours  as  well  as  death  notices  of  staff  and  faculty.  Please  include  as  much  background 
information  as  possible  and  in  the  case  of  obituaries,  a CV  is  especially  welcome.  Please  e-mail, 
deliver  or  fax  the  information  to:  AlLSA  FERGUSON,  ASSOCIATE  EDITOR: 
ailsa. ferguson@utoronto.ca  • 21  Kings  College  Circle  • fax:  416-978-7430. 


The  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

TOSHIBA 
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Toshiba  Tecra  A3-LH101  $1,529 

Intel®  Pentium  M 730  1.6GHz,  512MB  60GB, 
15’TFT,  Intel  Integrated  915GM,  CDRW-DVD, 
802,11  g,  MS  Office  OneNote  2003,  WinXPPro, 
3 year  warranty  included. 

3yr  Accidental  Damage  Protection  for  $159 


Satellite 


Satellite  IVt40-JIVf8  $1,379 

Intel®  Pentium®  M Processor  740  1.73GHz, 
512MB,  100GB,  15.4”WXGA,  TFT  w/  TruBrite™, 
Intel  Extreme  Graphics2  128MB,  DVD  SuperMul- 
tiDL/M/L,  802. Hag,  5in1,  IEEE,  MSOneNote2003, 
Windows  XP  Home  Edition,  1 year  warranty 
$179.00  3 Year  total  warranty  or 
$289,00  3 Year  Accidental  Damage 
Satellite  IVS60  $1,799 

Intel®  Pentium®  M Processor  750 
1.86GHz/512MB/100GB,  17.0”WXGA  TFT 
w/TruBrite™,  Nvidia  6600  128MB,  DVD 
SuperMuitiDL/M/L,  802.11  ag/5in1/IEEE, 
MSOneNote2003,  WinXPHE 
$179.00  3 Year  total  warranty  or 
$289,00  3 Year  Accidental  Damage 
Satellite  M40X-RS1  $1 ,099 

Intel®  Celeron®  M Processor  370  1 .5GHz, 
512MB,  60GB,  15.4"WXGA  TFT  w/ 
TruBrite™,  DVD  SuperMultiDL/M/L,  802. 11g, 
6in1,  IEEE  MSOneNote2003,  Windows  XP 
Home  Edition,  1 year  warranty. 

$179.00  3 Year  total  warranty  or 
$289.00  3 Year  Accidental  Damage 


TOSHIBA 
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brother 


Brother  HL-2030  $99 

is  stylishly  designed  and  compact  enough 
to  fit  onto  a shelf  or  workstation,  it  produces 
printouts  with  the  speed  and  quality  you 
would  expect  from  a more  expensive 
machine.  Compatible  with  both  PC  and  Apple 


iity  of  Toronto  Computer  Shop 

nt  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 


Universit 

Koffier  Student  Centre,  214  College  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M5T  3A1 
Tel:  (416)640-5810  Fax:(416)640-5847  computer 
sales@campuscomputershop.com  shop  Qk 
Hrs:  Mon.-Fri.  9-6,  Sat.  10-5.  Sun.  12-5 
Visit  our  Web  Site  at  www.campuscomputershop.com 
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The  University  of  Toronto 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama 
2005  Fall  Season 

The  Marivaux  Project 

Two  plays  by  Pierre  Calet  Marivaux 

La  Dispute 

Translated  byTimberlake  Wertenbaker 

Harlequin  Enlightened  by  Love 

Translated  by  Paul  Babiak  and  Laura  MacDonald 

September  22  - October  2 / Thu  - Sat  at  8pm  Sun  2pm 

Robert  Gill  Theatre,  214  College  St  / Ticket  prices  $10-15 

Chancellor  Jackman  Program  for  the  Arts  Presents 
Rejewvenation:  The  Futures  of  Jewish  Culture 
Friday,  October  28  - Monday,  October  31 
Robert  Gill  Theatre,  214  College  St. 

For  more  info:  www.rejewvenation2005.com 

A Delicate  Balance 
By  Edward  Albee 

November  24  - December  4 / Thu-  Sat  at  8pm  Sun  2pm 
Studio  Theatre,  4 Glen  Morris  St  / Tickets  $10-15 

For  tickets  or  more  information  call  416.978.7986 
http://gradrama.sa.utoroiito.ca 
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2005  Stubbs  Lecture 
Pierre  Briant 

Chaire  d'histoire  et  civilisation 

du  monde  achemenide  et  de  I'empire  d'Alexandre 

College  de  France 

Monday,  17  October 

Alexander  the  Great  and 
the  Enlightenment: 

William  Robertson  (i  72  l-l  793), 
the  Empire  and  the  road  to  India 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140, 

University  College 
15  King's  College  Circle, 

University  ©(Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and 
the  public  are  cordially  invited 


Gift  Piaimiiig.i. . 

at  the  University  of  Toronto 


Build  a;  legacy 

of  knowledge 


L 


ask  us  how  to  make  a 
planned  gift  to  U ofT 


tel:  416-978-3846 

e-mail:  gift.plan@utoronto.ca 

www.giving.utoronto.ca/plangiving 


Celebrating  the  20th  ‘Anniversary  of  Section  15  of  t fie  Charter  of  ' Rights  and  ‘Freedoms 

EQUALJTY:THE  HEART  OF  A JUST  SOCIETY 
LOOKING  BACK,  LOOKING  FORWARD 

Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  Thursday,  October  27,  200S 

i 30  Queen  Street  West, Toronto  (East  entrance)  5:30  p.m.  - 8:00  p.m. 

University  ofToronto  Faculty  of  Law  Friday,  October  28,  2005 

78  Queen’s  Park  Crescent, Toronto  9:00  a.m.  - 4:30  p.m. 

This  year,  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  coming  into  force  of  section  1 5 of  the 
Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms,  offers  an  opportune  time  to  reflect  upon  the  momentous 
origins  of  the  Charter’s  equality  guarantee.  This  conference  wilt  revisit  the  political  genesis 
and  transformative  aspirations  of  section  1 5,  offer  analysis  on  the  Supreme  Courts 
approaches  to  this  controversial  provision,  and  delineate  the  challenges  that  lie  ahead. 

Speakers  include: 

* The  Right  Honourable  joe  Clark,  former  Prime  Minister  and  Leader  of  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party; 

* The  Honourable  Michael  Bryant, Attorney  General  for  Ontario: 

* The  Honourable  Peter  Cory  and  The  Honourable  Frank  iacobucci,  former  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada; 

* The  Honourable  Ed  Broadbent,  MP  for  Ottawa  Centre  and  Member  of  the  Queen’s 
Privy  Council  for  Canada; 

* The  Honourable  Roy  Romanow,  former  Premier  of  Saskatchewan  and  Member  of 
the  Queen’s  Privy  Council  for  Canada;  and 

* a number  of  prominent  constitutional  lawyers  and  academics 

Registration  fee:  $50  general  and  $ 1 5 for  students 

For  a complete  list  of  speakers,  the  conference  agenda  and 
registration  information  and  forms,  please  visit  the  conference’s  website  at 

www.law.utoronto.ca/conferences/equaiity.html 

The  conference  organizers  wish  to  acknowledge  the  generous  support  of  the  Law 
Foundation  of  Ontario,  The  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada, The  University  of 
Toronto  Faculty  of  Law,  the  Department  of  Justice  Canada,  and  The  Ministry 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ontario. 

Organized  by  the  University  ofToronto  Faculty  of  Law, The  Department  of 
Justice  Canada  (Ontario  Regional  Office),  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ontario. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Jennifer  Tam  at  j en n ifer.tam @ uto ronto.ca 


|i|  Department  of  Justice  Ministere  da  la  -Justice 

S'*  Canada  Canada 
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Ricoh  Canada  Inc. 

The  tier-1  supplier  of  photocopiers  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  since  1997. 


Contact  Philip  Peacock 
at  416-218-8344  or  visit  ricoh.ca 
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Walking  the  Walk 

U of  T staffers  raise  awareness  of  Ugandan  childrens  plight 

By  Elaine  Smith 


Adrian  Bradbury  (left)  and  Kieran  Hayward 


Ten  years  ago,  if  you’d  told 
Adrian  Bradbury  that  he 
would  be  pouring  his  spare 
time  and  energy  into  raising 
awareness  about  the  plight  of 
children  in  northern  Uganda,  he 
might  have  wondered  what  you’d 
been  drinking. 

Today,  however,  Bradbury  has 
become  one  of  Canada’s  strongest 
advocates  for  the  youngsters  of  this 
war-torn  region.  Having  children  of 
his  own  awakened  a deep  desire  in 
him  to  make  life  better  for  children 
everywhere. 

“Once  1 had  kids,  in  the  last  five 
years,  I began  to  be  affected  by  things 
I read  and  issues  around  kids,"  says 
Bradbury,  U of  T’s  sports  information 
co-ordinator  and  father  of  two  young 
sons. 

Two  years  ago,  Bradbury  founded  a 
charity  called  Athletes  for  Africa,  a 
not-for-profit  organization  that  aims 
to  use  sports  as  a vehicle  to  raise 
money  for  sustainable  development 
programs  in  Africa. 

“I  volunteered  for  War  Child 
Canada  and  I wanted  to  do  more,"  he 
says.  “Sport  does  a very  good  job  at 
engaging  communities  but  it  hasn’t 
done  well  internationally,  although  it 
has  the  profile  and  the  audience  to  do  so.  Music  and  art 
have  done  it  and  sport  has  the  same  sort  of  profile,  so  it  cer- 
tainly could.” 

He  hopes  athletes  will  be  more  inclined  to  lend  a hand  as 
Athletes  for  Africa  gains  prominence.  Bradbury  and  Kieran 
Hayward,  his  colleague  at  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Education 
and  Health,  have  raised  the  organizations  profile  recently 
with  their  much-publicized  Guluwalks. 

Each  night  during  the  month  of  July,  the  pair  emulated 
the  nightly  walk  made  by  hundreds  of  youngsters  in 
northern  Uganda  as  a way  of  evading  kidnapping  by  rebel 


forces  seeking  to  populate  their  army.  Parents  send  these 
children  from  their  rural  villages  each  evening  to  sleep  in 
larger  towns  patrolled  by  Ugandan  government  soldiers. 
They  reach  shelter,  get  a bit  of  sleep,  wake  and  walk  the 
same  distance  back  home  to  attend  school. 

Bradbury  and  Hayward  left  the  Victoria  Park  subway  sta- 
tion nightly,  walked  12.5  kilometres  to  Nathan  Phillips 
Square,  caught  a few  hours  of  sleep  and  walked  home  in 
time  to  shower,  change  and  head  to  work.  Numerous  media 
outlets  covered  the  walks  and  many  others  walkers  joined 
in  to  show  solidarity,  including  members  of  the  local 


Ugandan  Acholi  community. 

“We  certainly  have  a better 
understanding  of  the  resilience 
and  strength  these  kids  must 
have  to  continue  to  do  this,” 
Bradbury  says.  “They  don’t  have 
a childhood,  all  they  do  is  walk. 

“I’m  amazed  at  the  hope  they 
have  to  continue  walking,  when 
it  would  be  easier  to  give  up  and 
say  the  war  will  never  end.” 
Bradbury  first  learned  of  the 
young  Ugandans’  plight  while 
researching  African  initiatives 
worthy  of  support.  “It  kept 
topping  the  lists  as  the  most 
ignored  humanitarian  disaster 
but  nobody  did  anything  about 
it,”  he  says.  “We’re  trying  to  get 
momentum.” 

Momentum  shouldn’t  be  a 
problem  during  the  next  few 
months.  Bradbury  is  organizing 
a Global  Guluwalk  Day,  planned 
for  Oct.  22,  with  walks  sched- 
uled in  25  cities  worldwide  (see 
www.guluwalk.com  for  details). 
In  December,  he  and  Hayward 
will  make  their  first  visit  to 
Uganda  to  join  children  for  some 
of  their  nightly  walks. 

“There  is  a documentary  film 
crew  that  has  been  following  our  walks,  so  we’ll  be  going 
with  them  to  walk  with  the  kids,”  Bradbury  says. 

Bradbury  and  Hayward  are  also  circulating  a petition 
asking  the  Canadian  government  to  lend  an  international 
voice  to  the  plight  of  these  children.  They  have  even 
received  letters  of  support  from  people  such  as  Allan  Rock 
and  Lloyd  Axworthy.  It  all  adds  up  to  visibility  for  Athletes 
for  Africa  and  for  the  cause  the  charity  has  adopted. 

“What  has  engaged  people  is  that  were  doing  something, 
not  just  talking,”  Bradbury  says. 

Indeed,  he  literally  walks  the  walk. 


Dedicated  To  Help  Keep  You  Walking  In  Comfort ! 


CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS  : PROBLEM  ATIC  NAILS 
i HEEL  PAIN  : CALLUS  : CORNS  : WARTS  : HIGH/FLAT  ARCHES 
CUSTOM  FOOTWEAR  : COMPRESSION  STOCKINGS 
GENERAL  AND  DIABETIC  FOOTCARE 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION  AND  GENTLE  CARE  N* 


Toronto/Head  Office ; 27  Queen  St  E.  Suite  407  41 6-214-4697 

Across  Sx  Mkbtad'k  Hospital 

Orthotlcs  and  Compression  Stockings  May  Be  Covered 
Under  UofT  Staff  and  Most  Other  Extended  Health  Care  Plans. 


DISSERTATION  FELLOWSHIP 

The  University  of  Toronto's  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Foundation  Sawyer  Seminar,  “Globalizing  the  Americas:  World 
Economies  and  Local  Communities,"  is  seeking  two  dissertation  fellows  for  the  academic  year  2006-07.  The 
seminar  will  gather  scholars  from  across  the  Americas  to  explore  the  contemporary  and  historical  effects  of 
globalization  on  local  communities  in  North,  Central,  South  America,  and  the  Caribbean.  The  successful  appli- 
cants will  be  expected  to  attend  all  meetings  of  the  seminar,  interact  with  its  visitors  and  participants,  and  per- 
form modest  administrative  and  organizational  duties.  Fellows  will  also  present  a paper  to  the  seminar.  They 
will  be  affiliated  with  all  three  University  of  Toronto  campuses  as  well  as  with  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of  the 
United  States  and/or  the  Latin  American  Studies  program. 

The  fellowship  is  intended  to  support  graduate  students  in  the  final  stages  of  their  Ph.D.  (or  equivalent  degree) 
research  in  any  humanities  and  social  science  field.  Candidates'  research  should  engage  directly  with  one  or 
more  of  the  'thematic  threads'  of  the  seminar:  labour  and  empire;  economy,  culture,  and  commodities;  migra- 
tion and  diaspora;  race  and  inequality;  labour  movements  and  working-class  culture;  and  redefining  and  recon- 
ceptualizing 'labour.'  As  a condition  of  the  award,  during  their  tenure  fellows  will  be  focused  entirely  on  their 
research  and  are  expected  not  to  accept  any  stipendiary  or  teaching  fellowship  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  seminar,  see  http://www.utoronto.ca/csus/sawyer 

Candidates  should  send  3 letters  of  reference,  a cover  letter  that  includes  a dissertation  prospectus  and  a state- 
ment about  what  the  candidate  hopes  to  contribute  both  to  the  Sawyer  project  and  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
community,  a short  writing  sample  (dissertation  chapter,  for  in: 

Financial  package  is  $20,000 

Send  completed  applications  by  February  1,  2006  to: 

Dr.  Parminder  Mann 
Senior  Administrator 
Centre  for  the  Study  of  the  United  States 
Latin  American  Studies  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies 
1 Devonshire  Place 

Toronto,  ON  M5S  3K7  Email:  p.mann@utoronto.ca 


tance),  and  a CV. 
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for  UofT  staff  anil 
students  with  10 

gift  certificates  available 


Part  of  the  UofT  Community 
89  CHESTNUT  RESIDENCE 
416-971-6266 

Check  us  out  at  vmu.TORONTO.coM/iAPERLA 


HEALTHCARE  CONSULTANTS 

GERIATRIC  CARE  MANAGEMENT 

We  help  the  family  navigate  its  way  through  the  changing 
healthcare  needs  of  the  elderiy.  Services  included:  homecare, 
facility  placement,  advocacy,  counselling  & support. 

Tel:  416-362-9176  Fax:  416-362-3035  Cell:  416-219-5290  e-mail:  careable @ sympatico.ca 


Faculty  Housing  Program 
for  New  Faculty 


University  of  Toronto 

Real  Estate  Department 


A unique  stock  of  apartment  units  and 
houses  located  on  the  St.  George  campus 
are  available  to  newly  appointed  faculty 
with  tenure  track  positions. 

For  more  information  on  the  program 
and  how  to  add  your  name  to  the  wait 
list,  please  visit  our  website  at: 
www.librajy.utotomo.ea/newcomers/ 


2005  Teetzel  Lectures 

Annmarie  Adams 

School  of  Architecture, 

McGill  University 

Designing  Women:  Gender  and  the 
Architectural  Profession 

Monday,  26  September 

Designing  Women  I:  Makers 

Tuesday,  27  September 

Designing  Women  II:  Users 

Wednesday,  28  September 

Designing  Women  III:  Thinkers 

4:30  p.m.,  Room  140,  University  College 
15  King’s  College  Circle,  University  of  Toronto 

Members  of  the  staff,  students  and  the  public  are  cordially  invited. 


GAP  BETWEEN 
WELL  PAID  AND  LESS 
WELL  PAID  GROWING 

The  new  contract  between  the 
university  and  the  United 
Steelworkers,  representing 
U of  Ts  staff-appointed  group, 
now  includes  Article  33  on  pro- 
fessional development.  Article  33 
provides  for  the  creation  of  indi- 
vidual career  development  plans 
and  a minimum  of  three  days  a 
year  (beginning  in  September 
2006)  for  professional  develop- 
ment. The  contract  also  adds 
education  and  training 
opportunities  to  other  clauses. 

Article  33  shows  that  union- 
management  agreements  can 


accommodate  and  even  encour- 
age the  pursuit  of  individual 
goals.  By  drawing  up  career 
development  plans  and  engaging 
in  professional  development 
activities  related  to  them,  staff 
members  can  pursue  their 
ambitions  at  U of  T and  beyond. 
Contractually  guaranteed  access 
to  job-related  training  and  educa- 
tion will  contribute  to  everyone’s 
economic  security  and  U of  Ts 
efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

The  provision  of  greater 
opportunity  through  education  is 
a step  forward  for  individuals 
and  the  university  but  the  growth 
of  inequality  in  the  bargaining 
unit  is  not.  On  June  30,  2005, 
the  difference  between  the  high- 
est annual  salary  on  the  staff- 
appointed  grid  and  the  lowest 
was  approximately  $77,000.  By 
2008  the  difference  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  will  be  about 
$84,000,  a $7,000  increase.  At 
every  point  on  the  grid  the  well 
paid  and  the  less  well  paid  are 
growing  apart. 


It’s  good  to  see  everyone 
advance  (and  a tribute  to  our 
union  negotiators,  among  others) 
but  it  would  be  much  better  if 
people  in  the  less  prosperous  job 
classifications  advanced  more 
quickly. 

George  Cook 
Division  of  University 
Advancement 

LETTERS  DEADLINES 

September  30  for  October  1 1 

October  21  for  October  31 

We’d  love  to  hear  from  you.  Just 
remember  that  letters  are  edited 
for  style  and  sometimes  for  clari- 
ty. Please  limit  the  number  of 
words  to  500  and  send  them  to 
Ailsa  Ferguson,  associate  editor, 
fax:  416-978-7430;  e-mail, 
ailsa . ferguson@utoronto . ca . 
When  submitting  letters  please 
include  a telephone  number  and 
if  possible,  an  e-mail  address. 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND 

Get  Rid  of  That  Guy 

By  Nicholas  Pashley 


SPENT  MY  EARLY  YEARS  IN  A GREY,  DRIZZLY 

.country  in  which  a bad  summer  day 
was  pretty  much  like  a mild  winter  day. 

In  my  boyhood  I relocated  to  Toronto  in 
time  for  a summer  that  turned  out  to  be 
a formidably  hot  one,  especially  for 
English  people,  and  1 assumed  Canadian 
summers  were  all  like  that.  Another  sum- 
mer around  that  time  brought  a massive 
June  bug  invasion.  The  little  critters  were 
everywhere,  crunching  horribly  under- 
foot, ankle  deep,  and  just  about  as  creepy 
and  gross  as  you  could  wish.  And  then  there  was 
Hurricane  Hazel.  The  window  of  the  room  I shared 
with  my  brother  came  crashing  in  and  a section  of  our 
street  collapsed.  What  sort  of  country  had  I moved  to? 

Since  then  I’ve  seen  the  occasional  hot  summer  (and 
I won’t  hear  a word  against  them)  but  I haven’t  seen  a 
lot  of  June  bugs.  And  hurricanes?  Well,  as  in  Hertford, 
Hereford  and  Hampshire,  hurricanes  hardly  happen. 
To  us,  anyway. 

But  they  sure  as  heck  happen  to  other  people.  We 
get  storms  — like  the  one  that  hit  in  August  — but  not 
the  real  big-league  stuff.  People  who  live  in  hurricane 
places  tend  not  to  shovel  a lot  of  snow,  so  there’s  a bit 
of  a trade-off.  When  we  call  in  the  army  it’s  because 
there’s  nowhere  to  put  the  damn  snow.  (And,  as  I 
recall,  the  army  actually  turned  up.) 

1 was  pleased  to  see  that  this  university  has  offered 
to  take  in  students  who  have  been  driven  out  of  their 
classrooms  (and  heaven  knows  what  else)  by 
hurricane  Katrina.  For  starters  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do.  And,  let’s  face  it,  if  there’s  the  odd  football  player  in 
their  midst,  so  much  the  better,  not  that  I’m 
complaining. 

And  students  from  the  Gulf  States  might  have 
another  influence  on  us  as  well.  Old-timers  may  recall 
a time  when  there  was  almost  nothing  good  to  eat  in 
Toronto.  Then  we  started  letting  in  people  who  weren’t 
English  or  Scottish  and  things  changed  dramatically 


for  the  better.  This  campus,  frankly,  could 
use  similar  help.  I walk  around  and  see 
countless  hot  dog  stands.  Is  this  university 
fuelled  entirely  by  hot  dogs?  If  anyone’s 
selling  po’  boy  sandwiches  around  here, 
nobody’s  told  me  about  it.  I guess  it’s  just 
as  well  for  my  cholesterol  readings  but  the 
occasional  fried  oyster  po’  boy  would 
certainly  improve  my  mood. 

The  first  time  Mrs.  On-the-Other-Hand 
and  I went  to  New  Orleans  we  saw  it  as  a 
theme  park  for  grown-ups.  You  could 
always  spot  Canadians  there;  they  were  the  ones  say- 
ing, This  can’t  possibly  be  legal!  A few  years  ago  the 
Christian  Booksellers  Association  held  its  annual  con- 
ference in  New  Orleans  and  1 recall  reading  a book 
trade  summary  of  the  event.  An  attendee  from  Texas 
expressed  enthusiasm  for  the  conference  but  not  for 
the  venue.  “There’s  not  much  here  for  Christian  folk  to 
do,”  she  complained.  Which  is  probably  why  most  of 
us  like  it  so  much. 

Defenders  of  the  president  say  this  is  no  time  to 
be  playing  the  blame  game,  whereupon  they  accuse 
everybody  from  the  governor  and  the  mayor  to  the 
head  waiter  at  Galatoire’s  and  the  Preservation  Hall 
tuba  player  for  everything  that  happened.  I’m  not 
surprised.  On  that  first  visit,  more  than  20  years 
ago,  I innocently  asked  our  cab  driver  coming  in 
from  the  airport  what  the  weather  was  supposed  to 
be  like  for  the  next  four  days.  “They  oughta  get  rid 
of  that  guy,”  he  proclaimed,  possibly  referring  to  the 
weatherman.  “They  got  rid  of  the  last  guy,”  he  con- 
tinued, “and  they  oughta  get  rid  of  this  one  too.”  So 
maybe  that’s  where  the  fault  lies.  1 like  New 
Orleans.  1 wish  its  people  well  and  I hope  we’ll  see 
them  rise  again.  And  1 really  hope  they  get  rid  of 
that  guy. 

Nicholas  Pashley  buys,  sells  and  reviews  books  for  the 
U of  T Bookstore. 


WE  VALUE  YOUR  OPINION  that's  why  the  back  page  of  The  Bulletin  is  devoted  to  Forum,  a place  where  thoughts, 
concerns  and  opinions  of  interest  to  colleagues  across  the  university  find  expression.  Original  essays  by  members  of  the 
community  are  both  welcomed  and  encouraged.  Faculty,  staff  and  students  are  invited  to  submit  or  discuss  ideas  with 

ELAINE  SMITH,  editor,  The  Bulletin,  416-978-7016 
elaine.smith@utoronto.ca 
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SPOTLIGHT  ON  RESEARCH 


Setting  Trends,  Studying  Barriers 


HE?  LIKE  SO  A/EMPJt&WU. 


Female  adolescents 
trendsetters  in  teen 
talk 

A casual  remark  by  a teenage  girl 
such  as  She’s  so  not  cool  may  be 
dismissed  as  typical  teen  talk. 
Young  women,  however,  are 
leading  changes  in  the  way 
adolescents  speak,  according  to  a 
study  by  Professor  Sali 
Tagliamonte  of  linguistics. 

“One  of  the  most  pervasive 
findings  of  sociolinguistics  is  that 
when  you  have  language  chang- 
ing, women  tend  to  lead  the 
change.  They  pick  up  the  new 
form  and  they  carry  it  forward 
probably  about  a generation 
ahead  of  the  guys,”  said 
Tagliamonte. 

Tagliamonte  was  interested  in 
finding  out  why  teens,  particularly 
girls,  tended  to  frequently  use  the 
words  like,  just  and  so  in  their 
conversations.  In  2002,  four 
U of  T undergraduate  student 
researchers,  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  Tagliamonte,  interviewed 


29  members  of  their  own  families 
and  friends  living  in  Toronto. 
They  ranged  in  age  from  10  to  19 
years  and  were  from  various 
socioeconomic  and  cultural 
backgrounds.  The  researchers 
conversed  with  the  speakers  on 
informal  topics  for  about  an  hour 
and  recorded  the  conversations. 

Tagliamonte  found  that  as 
children  age,  their  patterns  of 
speech  change.  During  adoles- 
cence, the  words  like  and  just 
pop  into  girls’  conversations 
more  frequently  than  into  boys’ 
banter.  Fifteen-  and  16-year-old 
females  used  the  word  like  the 
most  frequently  out  of  all  age 
groups  but  say  it  less  than  males 
once  they  enter  university. 
Females  across  all  age  groups 
studied  also  used  the  word  so  to 
emphasize  something  more  than 
males  did.  “When  the  kids  are 
still  in  primary  school,  their  lan- 
guage patterns  tend  to  model 
their  parents  even  when  they  are 
acquiring  new  language.  Where 


we  find  a real  surge  in  the  use  of 
new  features,  such  as  the  word 
like,  is  with  15-  and  16-year-olds,” 
Tagliamonte  said. 

Suelan  Toye 

Barriers  to  vaccine 
acceptance  studied 

Public  health  officials  must  be 
sensitive  to  concerns  about  stigma 
and  fear  of  vaccine-induced  infec- 
tion if  they  want  women  to  take 
advantage  of  HIV  vaccines  now 
under  development,  says 
Professor  Peter  Newman  of  social 
work. 

“The  first  generation  of  HIV 
vaccines  may  be  available  within 
10  years  but  availability  doesn’t 
guarantee  uptake,”  said  Newman, 
one  of  the  authors  of  the  study. 
“Healthcare  officials  must  begin 
preparing  now  to  address  the 


social,  behavioural  and  biological 
barriers  they  are  likely  to 
encounter  in  disseminating  a 
future  vaccine.” 

Through  a series  of  focus 
groups  with  both  healthcare 
providers  and  women  from  at-risk 
populations  in  Los  Angeles, 
Newman  and  colleagues  from  the 
University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Health  Department  iden- 
tified barriers  to  future  HIV  vac- 
cine acceptance.  In  addition  to 
worries  about  being  labelled  gay 
or  promiscuous  if  they  are  vacci- 
nated and  fear  of  contracting 
HIV/AIDS  from  the  vaccine, 
women  in  the  focus  groups  were 
also  concerned  about  power 
dynamics  (the  influence  of 
husbands  who  are  in  denial  about 
their  own  risk  behaviours), 


affordability,  reproductive  side 
effects  and  discrimination  in 
obtaining  the  vaccine. 

However,  the  women  also  iden- 
tified some  strong  motivations  for 
getting  vaccinated.  Many  viewed 
it  as  empowering  to  be  able  to 
protect  themselves  against  HIV 
infection  and  others  were  eager  to 
ensure  their  children  were  also 
protected.  Both  women  and 
providers  suggested  that  the  vac- 
cine be  delivered  as  part  of  rou- 
tine care  so  women  would  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  its  protection 
without  having  to  confront  their 
partners  and  wouldn’t  have  the 
stigma  of  obtaining  care  from 
HIV-identified  services. 

“These  are  all  important  factors 
to  consider  when  a future  vaccine 
is  rolled  out,”  Newman  said. 

Elaine  Smith 


Jane  Gaskell,  Dean  OISE/UX 

cordially  invites  you 

m the  JACKSON  LECTURE  2005 


OBEUT 


Michael  Foliar*,  Peof«*or,  OI8E/UT 

MAKING  LARGE-SCALE  REFORM  A REALITY' 

Wednesday,  October  I'T  2005 
RECEPTION  at  6=00  P m,  LECTURE  at  6 45  p,m. 
Ground  Floor  of  the  OISE/UT  Education  Commons  (Library) 
252  Bloor  Street  West 


w w w.oise . u tor  on  to  .ea / al  u ran  i/rj  ackson . h tin  I 


What  is  "Life"? 

Lecture  Series  on  Bioethics  and  Bioinformatics 

Organizer  / Moderator:  Stuart  J.  Murray 

Thursdays  6:00  - 7:30  pm 

The  University  of  St.  Michael's  College 
Brennan  Hall  - Room  200  (BR200) 

Sept.  29  -Hippocrates'  Oath: 

The  Code  of  Ethics  in  Medicine 

Twyla  Gibson  (Faculty  of  Information  Studies,  McLuhan  Program) 

Oct.  6 - Life,  Personhood,  and  Death: 

Professional  Experiences  (6  8 pm) 

Dr.  Abdallah  Daar  (Public  Health,  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics) 
in  dialogue  with 

Life,  Personhood,  and  Death: 

Legal  Approaches 

Bernard  Dickens  (Law,  Medicine,  Joint  Centre  for  Bioethics) 

Oct.  13  - The  Bioethics  of  Everyday  Life 
Donald  Ainslie  (Philosophy) 

Oct.  27  - Ethical  Consent  and  the  UK 
Gender  Recognition  Act  (2004) 

Sarah  K.  Burgess  (UC  Berkeley,  Rhetoric) 

For  further  information  and  future 
lectures  see  http://mcluhan.utoronto.ca 


CHANCELLOR 

JACKMAN 


■M  FOR  THU  ARTS 

TORONTO  PRESENTS 


J.S.  BachiThe  Poetry  and  Politics 
of  Bach’s  Early  Cantatas 


A series  of  BcchTalks  presented  at  The  international  Bach  Festi  val  at  the  University  of  Toronto 

OCTOBER  I - 9, 2GQS 


SUNDAY  OCTOBER  2 AT  2 PM 

The  Jewish  Musical  landscape 
of  Bach's  Christian  World 

Philip  Bobtman, 

University  of  Chicago 

An  ethnomusicologisc  specializing  in  the 
musical  dimensions  of  nationalism,  Philip 
Bohlman  is  the  author  or  editor  of  1 7 
books,  including  the  recently  published 
Music  of  Europeon  Nationalism.  A deeper 
appreciation  of  Jewish  musical  practices 
in  early  1 8th*eentury  Europe  can  expand 
our  understanding  of  the  Psalms  as  set 
by  Bach  in  his  Cantatas. 

MONDAY  OCTOBER  3 ATI  2 PM 

Death  EverydayiTbe  Anna  Magdalena  Bach 
Notebook  of  1 725  and  die  Art  of  Dying 

David  Yearsfey, 

Cornell  University 

Organist,  harpsichordist,  and  clavichordist 
David  Yearsley  brings  to  his  performances 
a scholarly  interest  in  music  and  death, 
alchemy  and  counterpoint,  imagination 
and  musical  invention.  His  book  Bach  and 
the  Meaning  of  Counterpoint  illuminates 
unexpected  areas  of  the  musical  culture 
into  which  Bach’s  most  obsessive  and 
complicated  musical  creations  were 
released.  David  Yearsley  will  also  perform 


a short  organ  recital  at  Knox  College 
Chapel,  59  St  George  Street,  on  Monday 
October  3 at  8 pm.  The  performance  is 
part  of  the  Bach  Festival’s  evening  organ 
recital  series. 

TUESDAY  OCTOBER  4 AT  12  PM 

God's  Time  is  the  Very  Best  Time: 

The  Social  and  Cultural  Context 
of  Lutheran  Funeral  Music 

Gregory  Johnston, 

University  of  Toronto 

Gregory  Johnstons  research  interests 
include  Protestant  church  music,  histori- 
cal performance  practice,  music  and 
rhetoric,  and  occasional  music  in  the 
17th  century.  He  is  currently  completing 
a monograph  on  Heinrich  Schutz’s 
Musikalische  Exequien  in  the  context 
of  funerary  practices  of  the  German 
Baroque. 

WEDNESDAY  OCTOBER  5 AT  12  PM 

Panel  discussion  with  international 
Bach  Festival  participants 

A panel  of  scholars  and  artists  will  discuss 
performative  experiences  and  die  aesthetic, 
social,  theological,  and  contemporary 
relevance  of  Bach.  Moderated  by 
Caryl  Clark,  University  of  Toronto. 


THURSDAY  OCTOBER  6 AT  12  PM 

Bach’s  Cantata  Weiners,  Kfag&i, 

Sorgen,  Zagen  as  Musics!  Sermon 

Michael  Marissen, 

Swarthmore  College 

Michael  Marissen’s  publications  on  Bach’s 
instrumental  and  vocal  music  include  The 
Social  and  Religious  Designs  of  J.S.  Bachs 
Brandenburg  Concertos  and  An  Introduction 
to  Bad!  Studies.  The  musical  scoring  of 
BWV 1 2 is  itself  theological,  expressing 
religious  meaning  beyond  the  text. 

ALL  BACHTALKSTAKE  PLACE  AT 

Waiter  Haii.  Edward  Johnson  Building, 

Faculty  of  Music.  80  Queen's  Park  — 
just  steps  from  the  Museum  subway  station. 

FREE  AND  OPEN  TO  THE  PUBLIC 

For  more  Information  about 
The  International  Bach  Festival 
visit  www.internationalbachfesttYal.ca 
or  call  4 1 6-862-BACH  (2224), 

FAQ ’t  TYVA  RTS  & SCIENCE 

V '<  I V r R s S I V of  ) o R O N T O 


FESTIVAL 


Organ:zed  by  the 
Faculty  of  Music, 
University  of 
Toronto. 


Visit  www.artsandscience.utoronto.ca  for  full  event  details. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ACCOMMODATION 


Rentals  Available  — 
Metro  & Area 


Absolutely  unique  temporary  resi- 
dences! Upscale,  executive  quality,  fully 
furnished,  privately  owned  homes  and 
apartments.  Short/long  term,  monthly 
stays.  www.silkwoodproperties.com; 
info@silkwoodproperties.com.  Photos 
available.  Property  owners:  list  with  us! 
416-410-7561. 

House  in  an  upscale  neighbourhood. 

2 bedrooms  plus  1 bedroom  in  basement, 

2 baths,  fully  furnished.  Walking  distance 
to  subway,  25-minute  ride  to  U of  T and 
teaching  hospitals.  Minutes  walk  to  stores, 
schools,  churches,  library,  sports  facilities. 
$1,850  monthly  plus  utilities.  Available 
for  short-  or  long-term  lease.  Phone 
416-239-0115;  fax  416-239-8000;  e-mail 
donhoffer-heim@sympatico.ca 

Home  is  more  than  where  you  hang 
your  hat.  Unique  furnished  rentals  in 
Toronto's  most  vibrant  neighbourhoods. 
Marco  Enterprises,  416-410-4123. 
www.marcotoronto.com 

Avenue  Road  and  Dupont.  Bachelor  & 

1 -bedroom  renovated  apartments.  Clean 
building  with  laundry  facilities.  Steps  to 
university,  bus  and  shopping.  Apartments 
from  $750  per  month.  Please  call  416-924- 
3020. 

Riverdale.  Fully  furnished,  bright  & very 
comfortable  renovated  home  with  2 bed- 
rooms, 2 

gardeji--arrtrl^rpad<ing.  Close  to  all 
amenities.  $2, 000/month.  416-465-6395 
or  gatehouse@rogers.com 

Kipling  and  Rathburn.  3-bedroom  bun- 
galow. Fully  furnished,  new  appliances,  fin- 
ished basement.  Close  to  TTC,  amenities 
and  great  schools.  30  minutes  from  cam- 
pus by  TTC.  $1,700  + utilities. 

January/February  to  June  2006.  416-239- 
4855,  borwin@rogers.com 

Furnished  condos  for  rent.  Luxury 
one-bedroom  units  located  at  Village  by 
the  Grange  (University  and  Dundas).  Fully 
equipped  with  executive-class  furnishings. 
Two  minutes  from  subway.  Parking  and 
housekeeping  available.  Restaurants, 
health  club,  laundry  and  dry  cleaning  on 
premises.  Short  or  long  term.  From 
$1, 695/month  includes  utilities,  mainte- 
nance and  cable.  Call  905-669-2271 . 

The  Garden  on  Seaton.  Charmingly  fur- 
nished 1 -bedroom  downtown  Victorian 
ground  floor.  12'  ceilings,  bleached  pine 
floors;  cable/VCR.  Private  patio,  parking. 
Single  non-smoker.  $1,550  per  month, 
2 months  minimum.  Immediate. 
See  www3.sympatico.ca/kgalvez;  or  call 
416-359-0380. 

Downtown.  Fully  furnished  bachelor, 
one-  and  two-bedroom  condos,  close  to 
hospitals  and  U of  T.  Most  have  ensuite 
laundry,  balcony,  gym,  24-hour  security. 
Clean,  bright,  tastefully  furnished.  Personal 
attention  to  your  needs.  416-920-1473. 
www.celebritycondoservices.com 

Visiting  Toronto?  Beautifully  furnished 
condominium,  long/short  term.  5-minute 
walk  to  the  university.  One/two  bedrooms, 
Jacuzzi,  ensuite  laundry,  dishwasher, 
linens,  dishes,  cable  television.  Private 
building,  24-hour  concierge,  parking, 
exercise  room,  saunas,  whirlpool, 
meeting  rooms.  416-960-6249; 
info@torontofurnishedsuites.com  or 
www.torontofurnishedsuites.com 

Elegant  furnished  apartment, 

short/long  term.  Walking  distance  to  all 
major  hospitals,  U of  T,  ROM,  Yorkville,  etc. 
Take  the  virtual  tour,  Apt.  2108 
www.exeapts.com;  fully  equipped,  newly 
painted,  inclusive.  Dishwasher.  All  you 
need  is  your  toothbrush  and  clothes. 
Please  call  Ingrid  at  416-918-8467. 


Bathurst/Dundas.  One-bedroom  apart- 
ment, separate  entrance.  Eat-in  kitchen.  3- 
piece  bathroom,  15-minute  walk  from 
U of  T campus.  A/C  and  utilities  included. 
No  smoking.  Available.  $600/month.  416- 
SI  8-8039. 

Bathurst/Harbord.  5-minute  walk  to 
Robarts  Library.  Fully  furnished  four-bed- 
room Victorian  home  with  master  ensuite, 
two  decks  with  panoramic  views,  bright 
office,  fireplace  and  laundry.  Flexible  dates, 
all  inclusive.  $3,600.  416-588-0560. 

Rogers/Dufferin.  Large  one-bedroom  in 
apartment  building.  Underground  parking. 
Hydro  included.  Steps  to  TTC,  Bloor  sub- 
way. $750  monthly.  Call  Anna,  416-651- 
4664. 

Dufferin/Rogers.  Large  bachelor  in 
apartment  building.  Has  small  apartment 
bedroom  or  den.  Steps  to  TTC. 
Underground  parking.  $615  monthly.  Call 
Anna,  416-651-4664. 

St.  Clair/O'Connor  Dr.  2-bedroom 
apartment  over  store,  completely  renovated 
throughout.  $950  monthly,  hydro  & park- 
ing included.  Steps  to  TTC  & shopping. 
Immediate  occupancy.  Application  refer- 
ences. Call  Harvey,  41 6-441  -2888,  ext.  263. 

Family  home  in  the  Annex  available 
January  to  June  2006.  Furnished,  four  bed- 
rooms, piano,  garden,  parking,  close  to 
shopping  and  cafes  on  Bloor,  10  minutes' 
walk  to  campus.  $2, 700/month  plus 
utilities.  Contact  tim.brook@ubc.ca 

College  & Spadina.  Large  furnished  2- 
bedroom  from  $1,350  including  utilities, 
cable  TV  & telephone.  Furnished  rooms 
with  shared  facilities  from  $370  including 
utilities.  Call  Cristina  at  416-925-8570  & 
visit  http://www.cez.com/toronto.html 

January  to  May  2006.  Beautiful  fully 
furnished  Victorian  duplex  on  2 floors.  2 
bedrooms  or  1 -bedroom  + study.  Lots  of 
trees,  skylight,  16'  x 16'  cedar  deck,  laun- 
dry. In  Little  Italy,  1 5 minutes  by  streetcar 
or  30-minute  walk  to  campus.  Non-smok- 
ers. $1,800  including  utilities  & cable  TV. 
41 6-534-6876;  andre.kukla@utoronto.ca 

Central,  by  Davisville-Yonge  sub- 
way. Deluxe  fully  furnished  home,  quiet 
street,  parking  (2).  Open  concept,  spacious, 

3 bedroom,  brilliant  light.  All  modern  con- 
veniences, plus  piano,  garden,  decks,  stor- 
age. Available  November  to  spring. 
Flexible.  $2,300.  Tel.  or  fax  41 6-485-9032. 

Bloor  and  Bathurst,  West  Annex.  3 

minutes  to  subway,  short  walk  or  bike  ride 
to  downtown  campus.  Beautifujjiery  well 
maintained  2-stqreyr-j^3gSi^%  upper 
house^jwrtj^i^l(^sBpfP*eck  off 
mas^PJ^ft^W^jJrwiesNncluded. 
Suitall^^^+e^ponsible  professional/ 
couple.  Oct.  1.  Initial  1-year  commitment 
preferred.  416-929-9859. 

Eglinton  West-Alien  Road.  Charming, 
quiet,  2-bedroom  bungalow,  main  floor, 
eat-in  kitchen,  separate  living/dining  room, 
fireplace,  garden  with  patio,  8-minute  walk 
to  subway,  5-minute  drive  to  401 . Close  to 
shopping,  parks.  Street  parking.  Suits  pro- 
fessional single/couple.  Non-smokers,  no 
pets.  $1,380  + utilities.  Available 

September.  416-931-9803  or 
marao628@aol.com 

Brunswick  & Harbord.  Bright,  just  ren- 
ovated, private  1 -bedroom  apartment  on 
top  floor  of  charming  Victorian  home.  9+ 
ft.  ceilings,  large  windows,  new  hardwood 
floors,  private  laundry,  A/C,  HRV,  6 new 
appliances,  large  deck.  Garage  parking 
available.  Seeking  quiet,  responsible  per- 
son, no  smoking/pets.  $1,500  + hydro  only. 
Available  immediately.  Call  416-960-9139. 

Housesitting  or  sublet  wanted. 

Woman,  responsible  13-year-old,  clean, 
quiet  dog  and  older  cat,  require  house  or 
apartment  to  sit/sublet  from 
October/November  to  June  2006.  We 
would  be  prepared  to  care  for  pet(s) 
depending  on  requirements  and  compati- 
bility with  our  pets.  I will  respectfully  care 
for  your  home  and  am  good  at  trouble 


shooting.  grace237@sympatico.ca  or  call 
Susan,  416-921-9761 

Jan.  1 to  May  12,  2006.  Beautiful  home 
on  quiet  street  near  campus.  3 bedrooms,  2 
studies,  formal  dining,  large  reception,  TV 
room,  sauna,  fireplaces,  finished  base- 
ment, Vh  baths.  2 decks,  fenced  garden, 
parking.  $1,700  monthly  plus  utilities.  No 
smoking,  no  pets.  416-922-2253. 
ihack@chass.utoronto.ca 

Coxwell  & Mortimer.  Large,  bright, 
immaculate  basement  bachelor  suite  in  a 
quiet  house.  Separate  entrance,  parking, 
private  laundry,  all  utilities,  cable, 
furnished.  Non-smoker,  no  pets.  Oct.  1 or 
Nov.  1.  $700  per  month.  Please  call 
416-421-4111. 

Bloor/Bathurst.  Close  to  3 subway  sta- 
tions, walk  to  U of  T.  Academic's  furnished 
house,  available  early  December  to  late 
May.  3 bedrooms,  large  living/dining,  large 
modern  eat-in  kitchen;  TV  room;  very  large 
study,  Vh  bathrooms,  laundry.  Off-street 
parking.  Non-smokers  preferred.  $2,000 
monthly  including  all  utilities  except  tele- 
phone. 416-533-8017.  glasbeek@yorku.ca 

January  through  May  or  June  2006 
rental.  Furnished  sunny  4-storey,  2-bed- 
room,  2-study  Cabbagetown  house,  2.5  km 
to  U of  T.  One  study  could  be  3rd  bedroom. 
Two  large  decks  + lush  backyard.  Three 
bathrooms,  one  with  Jacuzzi  tub.  Cook- 
friendly  kitchen,  contiguous  living/dining 
room,  library/den,  fireplace,  garage  + 
optional  street  parking.  Two  adorable 
kittens  (optional).  Faculty  or  academics 
preferred,  references.  $2,100  + utilities. 
416-925-3364.  rmb@kmdi.toronto.edu 

Ideal  for  young  family,  visiting 
scholar,  graduate  student.  Spacious  2- 
bedroom  townhouse,  furnished,  close  to  all 
amenities  and  subway.  Parking,  laundry, 
garden,  Internet,  $1,100  + utilities.  Oct.  1 
to  April  30.  41 6-751-691 5. 

Queen  West.  Fully  furnished  and  outfit- 
ted modern  loft  with  large  patio  and  gar- 
den. Parking,  exercise  room,  locker  and 
ensuite  laundry.  Electricity,  high-speed 
Internet,  cable,  telephone  (excluding  long 
distance)  and  biweekly  cleaning  included. 
Available  Oct.  1.  $2,200  per  month.  Reply 
by  e-mail:  bbutter@sympatico.ca  or  by 
telephone:  613-267-5535.  For  pictures,  go 
to  viewit.ca/6399 

Eglinton-Avenue  Road.  Two-bedroom 
apartment  for  rent.  All  appliances,  2 park- 
ing spots,  easy  access  to  transportation 
(bus  and  subway).  Available  Sept.  1,  2005. 
rgoldstein@westpark.org 

West  Annex.  Bathurst/BIoor.  3-storey, 
4-bedroom,  very  nice  reno'd  house.  Garden 
& patio,  basement  storage,  laundry.  Close 
to  TTC,  parks,  schools,  shopping. 
$2, 500/month.  416-524-8564. 

High  Park  Boulevard  @ Roncesvalles 
Avenue.  Large,  sunny  and  modern  bache- 
lors (2)  on  2nd  floor.  Carpeted,  parking. 
No  smokers/pets.  $675  and  $725  all  inclu- 
sive. 416-533-7724.  highparkblvd5@ 
sympatico.ca 

High  Park.  Luxury  1 -bedroom  on  3rd 
floor  of  house.  Completely  renovated, 
large  deck,  CAC,  dishwasher,  washer  & 
dryer.  No  smokers/pets.  Suitable  for 
responsible  single  or  professional 
couple.  $1,150  + hydro.  416-533-7724; 
indianroadl  38@sympatico.ca 

Furnished,  Upper  Beaches.  2-bedroom 
new  construction  basement  apartment. 
Separate  entrance,  A/C,  washer  & dryer  in 
apartment.  No  smokers/pets.  References 
required.  $975  inclusive.  416-694-0247. 

Davenport  & Christie.  2-bedroom 
apartment  for  rent,  wood  floors,  deck, 
laundry,  $1,050.  Pictures  online 
www.lorusso.ca,  416-806-3423. 

King  & Dufferin.  2 + 1 bedroom  apart- 
ment for  rent,  wood  floors,  backyard, 
laundry,  $1,000.  Pictures  online 
www.lorusso.ca,  416-806-3423. 


One-bedroom  renovated  basement 
apartment  near  university  available  Nov. 
1.  Eat-in  kitchen,  large  bathroom,  washer 
and  dryer,  separate  entrance.  $750  per 
month  includes  Internet,  cable,  utilities. 
b.savan@utoronto.ca  or  416-588-2580. 

Prime  Riverdale.  Beautiful,  completely 
renovated  furnished  two-bedroom  home. 
Open  concept  with  gas  fireplace  and 
skylight.  Gorgeous,  long  backyard  with 
deck  and  stone  patio.  Steps  to  the 
subway,  streetcar  and  great  school.  Available 
Oct.  or  Nov.  1.  See  pictures  at 
www.lilyoak.smugmug.com  (105  Withrow). 
$1,950  plus  utilities.  416-544-0521 . 

Accommodation  available  on  Queen 

streetcar  line  just  west  of  High  Park;  easy 
access  to  subway  by  bus;  attractive,  fur- 
nished room  in  low-rise  condo;  private 
bath/shared  kitchen,  telephone,  Internet 
and  cable  in  room.  Ensuite  laundry,  swim- 
ming pool  and  workout  facilities.  $550  per 
month.  A great  environment  for  a busy 
mature,  post-graduate  student,  consultant 
or  visiting  scholar.  References  requested. 
Please  call  416-762-5225. 

Shared 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  15  minutes  to 
U of  T.  A 9'  x 12'  furnished  bedroom/office 
including  Pentium  III  computer,  17" 
LCD,  DSL.  Private  deck  over  backyard.  All 
appliances,  fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking. 
Non-smoking,  pet-free,  organized,  quiet. 
Includes  maid/utilities.  $600.  Available 
now.  Call  Ken  Shepard,  PhD.  416-463- 
0423. 

Comfortable  urban  cottage  at  Bloor- 
Bathurst.  Steps  to  subway,  stroll  to  U of  T. 
Share  with  professional:  2-room  suite,  fur- 
nished/unfurnished. 41 6-531-2765. 


Vacation/Leisure 


Haliburton  Highlands.  See  the  fall 
leaves!  New  all-season  3-bedroom  cedar 
home,  3 acres  on  a hill  overlooking  bay. 
Good  canoeing,  fishing.  Suitable  for  vaca- 
tion or  sabbatical.  Reasonable  weekly 
and  monthly  rates.  Contact  Imacdowe 
@interhop.net 

Guesthouse 


$23532/542  per  night  single/dou- 
ble/apartment,  Annex,  600  metres  to 
Robarts,  14-night  minimum,  free  private 
phone  line,  voice  mail,  VCR.  No  breakfast 
but  share  new  kitchen,  free  laundry,  free 
cable  Internet.  Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets. 
Quiet  and  civilized,  run  by  academic 
couple.  http://www.BAndNoB.com  or 
73231 .16@compuserve.com 

Guesthouse.  5-minute  walk  to  Robarts 
Library.  Furnished  house  to  share. 
Kitchen/dishwasher,  laundry,  deck.  Air-con- 
ditioned, cable  TV,  coffee,  tea.  Singles  from 
$55/day,  $250/week,  $800/month.  Private 
bath  from  $85/day,  $300/week, 

$1, 000/month.  Three-night  minimum  stay. 
Extra  person  $15.  Tel:  416-588-0560. 
E-mail  annexguesthouse@canada.com; 
web  annexguesthouse.com 


Overseas 


Provence.  South  of  France.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house,  picturesque 
Puyloubier,  20  km  from  Aix.  Available  from 
November  for  short-  or  long-term  rental. 
From  $1, 300/month  inclusive.  Please 
contact  Beth  at  416-588-2580  or 
b.savan@utoronto.ca  Website:  www. 

geocities.com/bsavan 


HEALTH  SERVICES 


REGISTERED  MASSAGE  THERAPY. 

For  relief  of  muscle  tension,  chronic  pains 
and  stress.  Treatments  are  part  of  your 
extended  health  care  plan.  170  St.  George 
Street  (at  Bloor).  For  appointment  call 
Mindy  Hsu,  B.A.,  R.M.T.  416-944-1312. 


PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T extended 
health  benefits  provide  excellent  coverage. 
Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist,  Medical  Arts  Building,  1 70  St. 
George  Street.  416-944-3799. 

Dr.  Gina  Fisher,  Registered  psycholo- 
gist. Individual,  couple,  marital  therapy. 
Depression,  anxiety,  loss,  stress,  work,  fam- 
ily, relationship,  self-esteem  problems;  sex- 
ual orientation  and  women's  issues.  U of  T 
health  benefits  apply.  Bloor  St.  West  (at 
Avenue  Rd.).  416-961-8962. 

PSYCHOANALYTIC  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

with  a registered  psychologist.  Dr.  June 
Higgins,  131  Bloor  St.W  (Bloor  and  Avenue 
Rd)41 6-928-3460. 

Psychologist  providing  individual 

and  couple  therapy.  Work  stress,  anxiety, 
depression,  personal  and  relationship  con- 
cerns. U of  T health  plan  covers  cost.  Dr. 
Sarah  Maddocks,  Registered  Psychologist, 
114  Maitland  Street  Wellesley  & Jarvis). 
416-972-1935,  ext.  3321. 

Dr.  Neil  Pilkingtom  (Psychologist). 

Assessment  and  individual,  couples  and 
group  cognitive-behaviour  therapy  for: 
anxiety/phobias,  depression/low  self- 
esteem, stress  and  anger  management, 
couples  issues  and  sexual  identity/orienta- 
tion concerns.  Staff/faculty  health  care 
benefits  provide  full  coverage.  Morning, 
afternoon  and  evening  appointments. 
Downtown/TTC.  416-977-5666.  E-mail 
Dr.Neil.Pilkington@primus.ca 

Psychotherapy  for  personal  and 
relationship  issues.  Individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  U of  T extended  health 
plan  provides  coverage.  For  a consultation 
call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  Psychologist, 
416-535-9432,  140  Albany  Avenue 

(Bathurst/BIoor). 

Evelyn  Sommers,  Ph.D.,  Psychologist, 
provides  psychotherapy  and  counselling 
for  individuals  and  couples  from  age  17. 
Covered  under  U of  T benefits.  Yonge  and 
Bloor.  416-413-1098  or  e-mail  for  informa- 
tion package,  eks@passport.ca 

Individual  psychotherapy  for  adults. 

Evening  hours  available.  Extended  benefits 
coverage  for  U of  T staff.  Dr.  Paula  Gardner, 
Registered  Psychologist,  114  Maitland 
Street  (Wellesley  and  Jarvis).  416-469- 
6317. 

Dr.  Cindy  Wahler,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Yonge/St.  Clair  area. 
Individual  and  couple  psychotherapy. 
Depression,  relationship  difficulties, 
women's  issues,  health  issues,  self-esteem. 
U of  T extended  health  care  plan  covers 
psychological  services.  416-961-0899. 
cwahler@sympatico.ca 

Dr.  Carol  Musselman,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Psychotherapy  for  depres- 
sion, anxiety,  trauma  and  other  mental 
health  needs,  relationship  problems,  issues 
related  to  gender,  sexual  orientation, 
disability.  Covered  by  extended  health  plans. 
455  Spadina  (at  College)  # 211.  416-568- 
1100  or  cmusselman@oise.utoronto.ca; 
www.carolmusselman.com 

Swedish  massage,  acupuncture,  natur- 
opathy, other  alternative  medicine  servic- 
es. Direct  insurance  billing  available  for 
U of  T staff.  80  Bloor  St.  W„  suite  1100. 
41 6-929-6958.  www.PacificWellness.ca 

Psychoanalysis  & psychoanalytic 
psychotherapy  for  adolescents,  adults, 
couples.  U of  T extended  health  benefits 
provide  coverage.  Dr.  Klaus  Wiedermann, 
Registered  Psychologist,  1033  Bay  St.  Ste. 
204,  Tel:  416-962-6671. 

Deborah  Duggan,  Ed.D.,  Registered 
Psychologist.  Facilitating  growth  and 
healing  through  a collaborative  and 
respectful  exploration  into  relationship 
issues,  self-image,  depression  and  the 
effects  of  childhood  trauma.  U of  T benefits 
apply.  489  College  St.,  suite  206.  416-694- 
6350.  www.deborahduggan.ca 
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Rosemary  Hazelton  Ph.D.,  Dipl., 
TCPP.  Psychotherapy  for  adults,  couples, 
children  and  adolescents.  Relationship  and 
self-esteem  difficulties;  symptoms  of 
anxiety  and  depression;  effects  of  abuse, 
trauma,  separation  and  loss.  Telephone 
416-486-5528  (Yonge  & Summerhill). 
rhhazelton@rogers.com 

Dr.  Valerie  Stavro.  Family  and  aes- 
thetic dentistry.  94  Cumberland 
St.,  suite  901.  416-923-8668.  We  would 
like  to  invite  you  and  your  family  to  our 
practice.  We  are  committed  to  providing 
personalized  dentistry  in  a caring  environ- 
ment. You  deserve  a healthy  smile. 
www.drvaleriestavro.com 

Hypnosis  & psychotherapy  for 
adults.  Trauma,  depression,  anxiety, 
panic,  phobia,  stress,  chronic  illness,  rela- 
tionship, self-esteem,  habit  control,  U of  T 
health  plan  coverage.  Dr.  Kathleen  Lung, 
Registered  Psychologist.  Finch  subway. 
416-754-6688.  E-mail  kathleen.lung 
@rogers.com 

Brief  & long-term  psychotherapy. 

Consultations,  counselling.  Lifestyle  coach- 
ing for  your  life  concerns,  perhaps  regarding 
relationships,  family,  careers,  health,  loss. 
Contact  Linda  Attoe,  MA,  OACCPP,  Certified. 
Telephone  647-388-9479.  Locations:  Central 
Toronto  & Niagara-on-the-Lake. 


Electrolysis  & blend,  50%  off  1st 
treatment.  The  only  proven  permanent 
hair  removal  method.  Facials,  micro  der- 
mabrasion, treatments  of  acne,  brown 
spots,  massage,  shiatsu,  reflexology. 
Bay/Bloor.  Open  7 days  a week.  17  years' 
experience,  serving  all  communities. 
www.advancedinstitute.ca  416-979-8081 . 


PERSONAL 


Business  woman,  enlightened  Jew, 
single,  47.  Casually  classy,  zaftig,  enjoys 
going  out  for  a laugh,  exploring  outdoors 
by  foot,  loves  kids,  animals,  philosophy, 
business,  art  and  culture.  Seeking  male 
partner.  Ronit,  416-712-8481. 


MISCELLANY 


Achieve  positive  feedback.  Motivate 
your  students  to  reach  their  fullest  poten- 
tial. The  Speaker  Skills  Institute  is  now 
offering  a fine  tuning  and  polishing  public 
speaking  training  program  for  professors 
and  instructors.  Strictly  confidential.  To 
register  or  for  more  information,  please 
call  41 6-783-671 7.  www.speakerskills.com 

Teach  English  worldwide!  TESOL  certi- 
fied in  5 days  in-class,  online  or  by  corre- 
spondence. FREE  information  seminar: 


Monday  & Tuesday  @ 7 p.m.  101  Spadina 
Ave.  @ Adelaide.  FREE  Info  Pack:  1-888- 
270-2941;  globaltesol.com 

Dicta  transcription.  Digital,  CD  and 
cassette  equipment  available  for  focus 
groups,  qualitative  reports,  one  on  one 
interviews,  etc.  Reliable  and  professional 
services.  In  business  since  1983.  RCMP 
security  clearance.  Call  Kathy,  416-431- 
7999  or  e-mail  kkimmerly@rogers.com 

Professional  transcribing  service 
available  for  one-on-one  or  multi-person 
interviews,  focus  groups,  etc.  20+  years  of 
experience  at  U of  T.  References  available. 
Call  Diane  at  416-261-1543  or  e-mail 
dygranato@hotmail.com 

Data  analysis  for  professional 
researchers.  Knowledge  of  many  aspects 
of  quantitative/statistical  analysis  for  the 
social  sciences.  Familiar  with  computerized 
qualitative  analysis.  Experienced  statistical 
consultant.  For  further  information 
call  Susan  at  416-271-7586  or  e-mail 
qqconsulting@sympatico.ca 

Transcribing  service  available  for 

interviews,  focus  group,  psychological  or 
any  scientific  or  technical  reports.  Quick 
turnaround  time,  special  rates  for  U of  T. 
Call  Mazhar,  416-553-3444  or  e-mail 
service@digitscribe.ca 


A classified  ad  costs  $20.00  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  eachadditional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  phone 
number/e-mail  address  counts  as  two  words. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto  must  accompany  your  ad.  Visa  or  Mastercard  is 
acceptable.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to  Mavic  Ignacio- 
Palanca,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  3J3. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please  include  a stamped  self- 
addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call  (416)  978-2106  or  e-mail  mavic. palanca@utoronto.ca. 


THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  DEAN, 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE,  PROUDLY  PRESENTS 


Dr.  Harold  E.  Varmus 

for  the 

Great  Minds  and 
Great  Medicine; 
The  Raymond  and 
Beverly  Sackler 
Visiting  Lectureship 


FREE 

PUBLIC 

LECTURE 

Wednesday, 

October  12,  2005 
3 p.m. 

Refreshments  follow 


J J.R.  Macleod  Auditorium 
Medical  Sciences  Building 
1 King’s  College  Circle 

More  info?  416.946.8103 
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WANT  TO  ENHANCE  YOUR 


»mT c Lap 


In  partnership  with  the  Graduate  Students’ 
Union  and  the  School  of  Graduate  Studies, 
the  Office  of  Student  Services  is  pleased  to 
offer  the  Graduate  Student  Initiative  (GSI) 
Program.  This  program  is  specifically  designed 
to  enhance  your  graduate  student  experience. 
Events  are  offered  throughout  the  academic 
year  in  areas  such  as  choosing  academic 
versus  non-academic  careers,  thesis  writing, 
making  the  most  of  your  supervision,  balancing 
school,  family  and  work,  dealing  with  stress 
and  other  health  issues,  travel  medicine, 
housing  and  settling  in  a new  city,  international 
and  aboriginal  student  issues,  grant  writing  and 
much  more. 


Benefits  of  registering  in  the  program 
include  advance  notice  of  upcoming  events, 
opportunities  to  network  with  graduate  students 
from  other  disciplines,  an  online  discussion 
forum,  access  to  online  resources,  and  much, 
much  more! 


Register  Today  at: 

www.studentservices.utoronto.ca 
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LECTURES 

La  letteratura  franco-veneta 
duecentesca  nell’Italia 
del  Nord. 

Monday,  September  26 
Fr.  Giuliano  Gasca  Queirazza,  S.J.,  Jesuit 
House,  Turin.  103  Carr  Hall,  St. 
Michaels  College,  100  St.  Joseph  St.  3:10 
p.m.  Emilio  Coggio  Chair  in  Italian  Studies 

Designing  Women  1:  Makers. 

Monday,  September  26 
Prof.  Annmarie  Adams,  McGill 

University;  first  Teetzel  lecture  on 
Designing  Women:  Gender  and  the 
Architectural  Profession.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m. 

Designing  Women  II:  Users. 

Tuesday,  September  21 
Prof.  Annmarie  Adams,  McGill 

University;  second  Teetzel  lecture  on 
Designing  Women:  Gender  and  the 
Architectural  Profession.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m. 

Le  Meditazioni  della  Vita  di 
Cristo,  testo  trecentesco  di 
ambito  francescano:  dal 
latino  alle  versioni  antiche  in 
toscano  e in  siciliano. 
Wednesday,  September  28 
Fr.  Giuliano  Gasca  Queirazza,  S.J.,  Jesuit 
House,  Turin.  103  Carr  Hall,  St. 
Michaels  College,  100  St.  Joseph  St.  2 p.m. 
Emilio  Goggio  Chair  in  Italian  Studies 

Designing  Women  III: 
Thinkers. 

Wednesday,  September  28 

Prof.  Annmarie  Adams,  McGill 
University;  final  Teetzel  lecture  on 
Designing  Women:  Gender  and  the 
Architectural  Profession.  140  University 
College.  4:30  p.m. 


Ethiopian  Liturgy  and 
Church  Architecture: 

13th  and  14th  Centuries. 

Thursday,  September  29 
Prof.  Michael  Gervers,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies;  2005  Friends  of  the 
Library  lecture.  100  Alumni  Hall,  St. 
Michael’s  College,  121  St.  Joseph  St. 

4 p.m.  Friends  of  the  Library,  USMC 

The  Art  of  Structural  Design: 
A Swiss  Legacy. 

Thursday,  September  29 
Prof.  David  Billington,  Princeton 
University.  140  University  College. 
4:30  p.m.  U of  T Art  Centre 

The  Reader’s  Dilema:  From 
Latin  to  Italian  Literature. 

Thursday,  September  29 

Prof.  Brian  Stock,  English.  Madden  Hall, 
St.  Michael’s  College,  100  St.  Joseph  St. 

5 to  7 p.m.  Emilio  Goggio  Chair  in  Italian 
Studies 


Hippocrates’  Oath:  The  Code 
of  Ethics  in  Medicine. 

Thursday,  September  29 

Twyla  Gibson,  adjunct  professor,  infor- 
mation studies  and  McLuhan  program 
in  culture  and  technology;  What  Is 
“Life"?  series  on  bioethics  and  bioinfor- 
matics. 200  Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michael’s 
College.  6 to  7:30  p.m,  McLuhan 
Program  in  Culture  & Technology, 
Information  Studies  and  Philosophy 

The  Rise  of  the  Lower  Castes 
in  North  Indian  Politics. 

Friday,  September  30 

Christopher  Jaffrelot,  Centre  d’Etude  de 
Recherches  Internationales,  Paris; 
Christopher  Ondaaje  lecture. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity  College. 
4 to  6 p.m.  South  Asian  Studies,  New 
College  and  Political  Science 

Way  Too  Cool: 

Tales  of  Stellar  Corpses. 


IF  YOU  SUFFER  FROM 
FOOT,  KNEE,  HIP  OR 
Y BACK  PAIN  YOU  MAY 

BENEFIT  FROM 
CUSTOM  ORTHOTICS 
OR  ORTHOTICS  SHOES: 

UofT  • Custom  made  orthotics  and 

orthotics  footwear  may  be 
100%  covered  under  the 
UofT  Green  Shield  health  plan. 

To  arrange  your  FREE 
consultation  and  foot  analysis, 
call  US  at  416-441-9742 


STAFF  & 
FACULTY 


United  Foot  Clinic 

170  St.  George  St.  #630 
(Medical  Arts  Building) 

1500  Don  Mills  Rd.  #705 
(Don  Mills/York  Mills) 

Tel  416-441-9742 


Friday,  September  30 
Prol.  David  Helfand,  Columbia 
University;  Cosmic  Frontiers: 
Celebrating  a Century  of  Astronomy  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  series. 
Convocation  Hall.  7 p.m.  Astronomy  & 
Astrophysics,  Ontario  Science  Centre  and 
Astronomy  & Space  Exploration  Society 

An  Individual  Soldier’s  Voice 
in  the  Korean  War. 

Monday,  October  3 
Prof.  Ha  Jin,  Emory  University.  Library, 
Hart  House.  2 to  4 p.m.  Asian  Institute, 
Humanities  Centre,  East  Asian  Studies  and 
Comparative  Literature 

Life,  Personhood  and  Death: 
Professional  Experiences, 
Legal  Approaches. 

Thursday,  October  6 

Prof.  Abdalla  Daar,  public  health  sci- 
ences, and  Prof.  Em.  Bernard  Dickens, 
Faculty  of  Law;  What  Is  “Life"?  series  on 
bioethics  and  bioinformatics.  200 
Brennan  Hall,  St.  Michaels  College. 
6 to  8 p.m.  McLuhan  Program  in  Culture 
& Technology,  Information  Studies  and 
Philosophy 

U.S.  and  French 
Denaturalization  Policies: 

A Comparative  View. 

Friday,  October  7 
Prof.  Patrick  Weil,  University  of  Paris  1; 
visiting  history.  023N  Munk  Centre  for 
International  Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Study 
of  the  United  States 

Prosopography,  Roman 
History  and  Latin  Literature. 

Friday,  October  7 

Prof.  Timothy  Barnes,  classics.  244 
University  College.  3:10  p.m.  Classics 


COLLOQUIA 

Tissue  and  Data  Banking  in 
Clinical  Trials:  Autonomy  vs. 
Paternalism. 

Tuesday,  September  21 
Prof.  Em.  Barry  Brown,  philosophy. 
Room  801,  Clarke  Site,  250  College  St. 
Noon.  Addiction  & Mental  Health 


Autism  and  Intelligence: 

The  Practice  and  Perspective 
of  Psychologists  in 
North  America. 

Wednesday,  September  28 
Shahar  Gindi,  human  development  and 
applied  psychology.  9-105  OISE/UT, 
252  Bloor  St.  W 12:30  to  2 p.m.  Hu  man 
Development  & Applied  Psychology, 
OISE/UT 

Visions  of  Radiology: 

The  Depiction  of  New 
Technologies  of  the  Body  in 
Radiological  Advertisements. 

Wednesday,  September  28 

Kiran  van  Rijn,  doctoral  candidate. 
Institute  for  the  History  & Philosophy  of 
Science  <Sr  Technology.  323  Old  Victoria 
College  Building.  4 p.m.  Histoiy  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

From  Confucian  Order  to 
International  System: 
Chinese  Ideology  and 
Identity  Around  1900. 

Tuesday,  October  1 1 

Prof.  Carol  Chin,  international  relations 
program;  Religion,  International 
Diplomacy  and  Economics  series.  208N 
Munk  Centre  for  International  Studies. 
Noon  to  1:30.  Trinity  College, 
International  Studies  and  Study  of  Religion 


How  Einstein  Saw  the  Light 
Through  the  Prism 
of  Formal  Analogies. 

Wednesday,  October  12 
Prof.  Yves  Gingras,  Universite  du 
Quebec  a Montreal  and  1HPST.  323  Old 
Victoria  College  Building.  4 p.m.  Histoiy 
& Philosophy  of  Science  & Technology 

SEMINARS  ~ 

European  Constitutionalism. 

Tuesday,  September  21 


Prof.  Jo  Shaw,  University  of  Edinburgh. 
208N  Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  3 to  5 pm.  Registration: 
larysa.iarovenko@utoronto.ca.  European 
Studies 

Mapping  the  Human 
Interactome  Using  Peptide 
and  Protein  Arrays. 

Wednesday,  September  28 
Shawn  Li,  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  968  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital.  Noon. 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Regional  Differences  and 
Social  Composition  of 
Electorates  in  2004 
Ukrainian  Presidential 
Elections. 

Wednesday,  September  28 
Svitlana  Oksamytna,  University  of 
Kyiv-Mohyla  Academy,  and  Prof. 
Valeriy  Khmeldo,  University  of 
Kyiv-Mohyla  Academy.  108N 
Munk  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  2 to  4 p.m.  Registration: 
larysa.iarovenko@utoronto.ca.  Petro 
Jacyk  Program  for  the  Study  of  Ukraine 
and  European,  Russian  and  Eurasian 
Studies 

Environmental 
Epidemiological 
Investigations,  Issues 
and  Approaches: 

The  Port  Hope  Example. 
Thursday,  September  29 
Eric  Mintz,  Epistat  Solutions.  113 
Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  4 p.m.  Centre  for 
Environment 

Writing  in  English:  Between 
the  Exile  and  the  Immigrant. 

Friday,  September  30 
Prof.  Ha  Jin,  Emory  University.  East 
Asian  Studies,  14th  floor,  Roberts 
Library.  10  a.m.  to  noon.  East  Asian 
Studies  and  Comparative  Literature 

Terror  and  Mass 
Participation. 

Friday,  September  30 
Prof.  Wendy  Goldman,  Carnegie 


'l  ARBOK  j ' 


Programs  & Services  for  Alumni,  Staff,  Faculty  and  Students 
that  support  YOUR  University  of  Toronto 
www.affinity.utoronto.ca  I -866-399-2548 
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Mellon  University.  14352  Robarts 
Library.  3 to  5 p.m.  Registration: 
larysa.iarovenko@utoronto.ca. 
European , Russian  and  Eurasian  Studies 

Probing  Cytokinesis  Using 
Small  Molecules. 

Friday,  September  30 
Simon  Alfred,  PhD  proposal/transfer 
exam.  B142  Earth  Sciences  Centre. 
3 p.m.  Botany 

Multimedia  Overview. 

Tuesday,  October  4 

Rob  Harvie,  Resource  Centre  for 
Academic  Technology.  4049  Robarts 
Library.  Noon.  Registration  requested: 
www.utoronto.ca/cat/whatson/lunch. 
Resource  Centre  for  Academic  Technology 

Building  Sustainable  Urban 
Communities:  The  Impact  of 
Recent  Policy  Changes  on 
Urban  Development  in 
Southern  Ontario. 
Wednesday,  October  5 

Mark  Winfield,  Pembina  Institute.  1210 
Bahen  Centre  for  Information 
Technology.  4 p.m.  Centre  for 
Environment 

Ask  the  Audience:  Using  In- 
Class  Questions  to  Increase 
Student  Engagement. 

Thursday,  October  6 

David  Harrison,  physics.  4049  Robarts 
Library.  2 p.m.  Registration  requested: 
www.utoronto.ca/cat/whatson/lunch. 
Resource  Centre  for  Academic  Technology 

Evolution  and  Adaptation 
in  an  Invasive  Plant: 
Purple  Loosestrife. 

Friday,  October  7 
Robert  Colautti,  PhD  proposal  exam.  B142 
Earth  Sciences  Centre.  3 p.m.  Botany 

MEETINGS  & 
CONFERENCES 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  September  27 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


Priestess,  Prophetess  and 
Prostitute. 

Saturday,  October  1 
Symposium  on  the  occasion  of  the  soci- 
ety’s annual  meeting.  General  introduc- 
tion, J.  Stuckey,  York  University;  chair, 
G.  Frame,  Near  and  Middle  Eastern 
civilizations.  Lectures  by  J.  Westenholz, 
Bible  Lands  Museum,  Jerusalem,  D. 
Fleming,  New  York  University,  B. 
Prongratz-Leisten,  Princeton  University 
and  J Stuckey.  Auditorium,  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management. 
9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  Registration  fee:  $25, 
members  $15,  students  $5. 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  October  6 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:10  p.m. 

MUSIC 


FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursdays  at  Noon. 

Thursday,  September  29 
Stop  thief:  stolen  gems  from  the  major 
repertoire  for  clarinet  and  piano;  Peter 
Stoll,  saxophone  and  clarinet,  Robert 
Kortgaard,  piano.  Walter  Hall.  12:10  p.m. 


Bach  Festival: 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Saturday,  October  1 

Raffi  Armenian,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  7:30  p.m.  Tickets  $17,  students 
and  seniors  $9. 

Internationa!  Bach  Festival. 

October  2 to  October  9 
J.S.  Bach  in  the  World  Today:  The 


Poetry  and  Politics  of  Bach's  Early 
Cantatas.  Helmuth  Rilling,  Nicholas 
Goldschmidt  conductor-in-residence, 
festival  conductor,  lecturer  and  teacher. 
Full  festival  program  including  a series 
of  BachTalks,  presented  by  the 
Chancellor  Jackman  Program  for  the 
Arts:  www.internationalbachfestival.ca. 

Voice  Performance  Class. 

Tuesday,  October  11 
Student  performances.  Walter  Hall. 
12:10  p.m. 


PLAYS  & READINGS 

U of  T Bookstore  Series. 

Wednesday,  September  28 

Go  east  young  woman:  Barbara 

Hodgson  brings  her  new  book  Dreaming 
of  the  East:  Western  Women  and  the  Exotic 
Allure  of  the  Orient  and  Margaret 
MacMillan,  her  new  book  Women  of  the 
Raj.  Library,  Hart  House.  7:30  p.m 

Thursday,  October  6 

Friendship  and  betrayal:  Linda  Diebel 
brings  her  new  book  Betrayed:  The 
Assassination  of  Digna  Ochoa ; includes  a 
visual  presentation.  Innis  College  Town 
Hall.  7:30  p.m. 

The  Marivaux  Project: 

Two  Plays  by  Pierre  Calet 
Marivaux. 

Thursday  to  Sunday, 
September  29  to  October  2 

La  Dispute,  translated  by  Timberlake 
Wertenbaker,  and  Harlequin  Enlightened 
by  Love,  translated  by  Paul  Babiak  and 
Laura  MacDonald.  Graduate  Centre  for 
Study  of  Drama  production.  Robert  Gill 
Theatre,  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre. 
Performances  at  8 p.m.,  Sunday  2 p.m. 
Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors 
$10.  Box  office:  416-978-7986, 

www.graddrama.sa.utoronto.ca. 


FACULTY  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE, LANDSCAPE  & 
DESIGN 
Faculty  Work. 

To  September  27 

Material  on  display  reveals  the  faculty’s 
diverse  research  and  creative  activity. 
Eric  Arthur  Gallery,  230  College  St. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m. 

JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY 
HART  HOUSE 
From  Canvas  to  Stage: 

The  Group  of  Seven  and 
Contemporaries  at  Hart 
House  Theatre. 

To  October  1 

Designs  and  paintings  by  Group  of 
Seven  members  and  their  contempo- 
raries juxtaposed  with  work  from  the 
Hart  House  Permanent  College.  Both 
galleries.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Shady  Characters: 

An  Exhibition  of  Mysteries 
Recommended  by  U of  T 
Library  Staff. 

To  October  2 

Mysteries  recommended  and  donated  by 
U of  T Library  staff  with  a brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  plot  and  the  reason  for 


recommending  it.  First  floor  exhibition 
area. 

Pick  Lip  the  Beat:  Album 
Cover  Art  and  Depictions  of 
Popular  Dance,  1948-1988. 

September  15  to  November  1 
Curated  by  the  Media  Commons.  2nd 
floor  exhibition  area.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  11  p.m.;  Saturday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  6 p.m. 

BLACKWOOD  GALLERY, 
utm/doris  McCarthy 
GALLERY,  UTSC 
Two  Places  at  Once. 

To  October  23  and  October  30 
Euan  Macdonald,  work  in  several 
media;  curated  by  Ann  MacDonald  and 
Barbara  Fischer  in  collaboration  with  the 
Blackwood  Gallery,  UTM,  until  Oct.  23. 
Hours:  Blackwood  Gallery,  Monday  to 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday  1 to 
5 p.m.  Doris  McCarthy  Gallery,  Tuesday 
to  Friday,  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.;  Sunday 
Noon  to  5 p.m. 

U OF  T ART  CENTRE 
“Through  tangled  brush  and 
dewy  brake:”  Works  by  Group 
of  Seven  and  Their 
Contemporaries  from  the 
U of  T Art  Centre. 

To  December  21 

Exhibition  explores  the  group’s  point  of 
view  towards  nature,  especially  as 
related  to  and  inspired  by  period  poetry. 

The  Art  of  Structural  Design: 
A Swiss  Legacy. 

September27  to  January  21 

An  exploration  of  the  work  of  Robert 
Maillart,  Othmar  Ammann,  Heinz  Isler 
and  Christian  Menn,  four  Swiss  engi- 
neers widely  recognized  as  the  most 
influential  structural  and  innovative 
designers  of  the  20th  century,  in  part- 
nership with  civil  engineering.  Laidlaw 
Wing,  University  College.  Hours: 
Tuesday  to  Friday,  noon  to  5 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  4 p.m. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

presents 

The  John  and  Lois  Dove  Memorial 
Lecture  Series  2005-2006 

Professor  John  McMurtry 

Philosophy  Department,  University  of  Guelph 

"Value  Wars: 

Inside  the  Global  Crisis" 

Wednesday  12th  October,  2005  at  7:00  p.m. 

George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place  (between  Bloor  Street  & 
Hoskin  Avenue,  just  south  of  Varsity  Stadium) 

For  tickets  and  information  please  contact 
Linda  Scott  416  978-3564  email:  receptn@chem.utoronto.ca 


UNIVERSITY  of TORONTO 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ITALIAN  STUDIES 

Gramsci 

Materialism  and  Culture 

An  international  symposium  co-sponsored  by 
Istituto  Italiano  di  Cultura  of  Toronto 
INCA  Canada 
Trentagiorni 

Department  of  French,  German  and  Italian,  U ofT  at  Mississauga 
Emilio  Goggio  Chair  in  Italian  Studies 


October  13-15,  2005 

For  information,  please  call  416-926-2345 

or  visit  www.utoronto.ca/italian 
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Access  to  Care,  Access  to  Jcstice 

The  legal  debate  over  private  health  insurance  in  Canada 
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By  Roy  Romanow 

The  following  is  excerpted  from  a speech  delivered  at  a Faculty  of  Law  conference  Sept.  16  by  Roy 
Romanow  who  headed  the  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Health  Care  in  Canada. 

IN  MY  VIEW,  THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  WINDOW  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF  OUR  NATION  THAN  THE  MANNER  IN 
which  we  collectively  deal  with  medicare.  How  we  handle  the  issues  arising  from  the 
recurrent  debates  on  the  provision  of  health  care  provides  us  with  a glimpse  of  our  future 
together  — or  not!  Is  the  federation  about  to  become  an  association?  Will  a particular  ide- 
ology' prevail,  despite  the  preponderance  of  evidence  that  its  tenets  are  contrary  to  Canadians 
core  values?  Will  this  decision  end  the  great  social  experiment  known  around  the  world  as 
Canada?  Are  we  seeing  a disruption  of  our  special  balance  between  individual  and  community 
and  a movement  against  nation  and  towards  enterprise?  Whatever  may  be  the  eventual 
answers  to  these  questions,  we  are  at  yet 
another  serious  crossroads  in  both  health  care 
and  its  contribution  to  nation  building, 

Canadian  identity  and,  not  least,  health 
outcomes. 

Lets  focus  on  the  legal  debate  concerning 
the  role  of  private  healthcare  insurance  in 
Canada,  particularly  in  light  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada’s  majority  decision  of  June  9, 

2005,  in  Chaoulli  v.  Attorney  General  of 
Quebec. 

Now  I must  admit  that  based  on  the  evi- 
dence I have  examined,  as  well  as  my  under- 
standing of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
health  policy,  and  my  involvement  in  the 
implementation  of  the  Canadian  Charter  of 
Rights  and  Freedoms,  this  decision  came  as  a 
surprise  to  me.  That  four  of  the  seven  Supreme 
Court  sitting  justices  would  rule  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Chaoulli,  a physician  looking  to  practise 
privately,  and  Zeliotis,  a patient  who  had  to 
wait  for  a hip  operation,  and  essentially  tell  the 
Quebec  government  that  its  ban  on  pnvate 
health  insurance  was  in  violation  of  Quebec’s 
charter,  and  by  clear  implication  the  Canadian 

charter  as  well,  was  in  the  words  of  one  health  policy  expert,  “astonishing.” 

The  court  basically  said  that  the  prohibition  of  private  health  insurance  enacted  by  a dem- 
ocratically elected  provincial  government  was  bad  public  policy  — indeed,  they  described  it 
as  “arbitrary.”  Despite  this,  according  to  a June  2005  Statistics  Canada  report,  more  than  80 
per  cent  of  Canadians,  including  Quebeckers,  are  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  health  care  they 
receive. 

This  decision  also  touches  upon  a longstanding  and  related  issue  with  respect  to  Canadian 
politics.  Quebec  has  consistently  held  the  position  that  the  delivery  of  health  care  is  an  area  of 
exclusive  provincial  jurisdiction.  This  view  holds  that  provinces  may  deliver  health  care  in  any 
fashion  they  deem  desirable.  I do  not  subscribe  to  this  view  myself  because  1 believe  there  is 
a constitutional  and  national  role  for  the  federal  government  to  ensure  that  all  Canadians  in 
all  regions  have  citizenship  rights  to  equal  access  to  medicare  services.  But  this  decision  — 
perhaps  needlessly  — has  fuelled  further  the  debate  about  which  level  of  government  is 
responsible  for  what  policies  and  programs  in  Canada. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision  witnessed  the  court  move  from  deciding  questions  of  consti- 
tutional law  to  matters  of  major  public  policy.  Why?  Were  a few  members  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  search  of  a mandate  to  venture  into  the  world  of  politics?  Seems  so,  and  they  did  it 
in  such  a thunderous  way!  This  remarkable  level  of  activism  on  the  part  of  the  court  troubles 
even  many  of  those  who  are  sympathetic  to  the  end  result. 

Where’s  the  Evidence? 

ONE  PERPLEXING  DIMENSION  TO  THIS  DECISION  IS  THAT  THE  MAJORITY  FOUND  QUEBEC  LAWS 
banning  pnvate  health  insurance  to  be  arbitrary  and  they  did  so  based  on  the  evi- 
dence they  had  before  them.  But  the  evidence  they  heard  was  not  from  the  mil- 
lions of  Canadians  who  receive  great  health  care  from  public  medicare  and  who, 
notwithstanding  their  concerns  about  its  future,  continue  to  support  it.  Rather  the  evidence 
they  reviewed  came  from  others;  for  example,  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  and  individ- 
ual physicians  unhappy  with  the  constraints  of  public  medicare.  Granting  intervener  status  to 
senators,  armed  more  with  opinion  than  evidence,  was  odd  in  this  regard.  In  the  majority 
opinion,  McLachlin,  C.J.  and  Major,  J.  write,  “The  evidence  that  the  existence  of  the  health- 
care system  would  be  jeopardized  by  human  reactions  to  the  emergence  of  a private  system 
carries  little  weight.”  However,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  on  what  specific  evidence  is  this 
statement  made.  Were  unsubstantiated  opinions  offered  by  some  interveners  taken  as  fact? 

Let’s  consider  a few  of  the  major  studies  that  have  chronicled  the  healthcare  system  in  the 
United  States,  a system  which,  according  to  2003  data  compiled  by  the  Organisation  for 
Economic  Co-operation  and  Development  (OECD),  spends  15  per  cent  of  its  GDP  on  health 
care.  In  Canada,  by  contrast,  this  figure  amounts  to  9.9  per  cent  — despite  the  fact  that  our 
vast  geography  and  uneven  demographics  do  us  few  favours  in  terms  of  economies  of  scale. 
In  a study  on  medical  bankruptcies  in  the  United  States,  which  accounts  for  half  of  all  bank- 


ruptcies in  that  country,  David  Himmelstein,  et  al,  report  that  in  2001,  between  1.9  and  2.2 
million  Americans  filed  for  bankruptcy  because  of  medical  causes.  Moreover,  another  study 
reveals  that,  in  1999,  the  cost  of  paperwork  for  health  care  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$1,059  US  per  capita,  per  year  while  in  Canada,  the  figure  was  $307  Cdn  per  capita,  per  year. 
These  differences  demonstrate  the  inefficiencies  associated  with  private  for-profit  delivery. 

The  implied  conclusion  that  timely  access  to  healthcare  services  will  be  improved  with  the 
establishment  of  a parallel  private  scheme  flies  in  the  face  of  all  of  the  evidence  with  which  I 
grappled  for  18  months  as  royal  commissioner. 

This  gathering  of  evidence  also  closely  examined  those  schemes  that  sought  to  graft  the 
private  onto  the  public.  Today,  this  is  described  as  the  so-called  “third-way,”  neither  public  nor 
pnvate  but  a mixture  of  both.  It  has  arisen  because  we  are  told  that  no  one  wants  the  American 

model.  However,  the  proposed  “third  way” 
model  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 

Still,  proponents  of  private  delivery 
advocate  more  of  it,  citing  European  — often 
non-existent  hybrid  — examples.  Is 
this  valid? 

According  to  the  OECD,  in  2000  the  aver- 
age cost  for  health  expenditures  paid  by  the 
public  sector  was  approximately  80  per  cent. 
The  comparison  with  other  industrialized 
countries  indicates  that  Canada  is  hardly 
the  exception  with  respect  to  the  public 
share  of  total  health  expenditures.  In  fact, 
Sweden,  Germany,  France  and  the  United 
Kingdom  all  have  larger  public  healthcare 
sectors  than  Canada. 

Canada  devotes  around  10  per  cent  of 
GDP  to  health  care.  In  this  we  are  very  close 
to  several  European  countries:  Germany  and 
Switzerland  consume  over  11  per  cent  of 
GDP  and  Norway  and  France  around  10.5 
per  cent.  But,  the  United  States  is  at  15  per 
cent  of  GDP  and  some  reports  have  it  reach- 
ing 19  per  cent  by  2014.  So,  where  are  the 
cost  efficiencies?  Where  is  the  greater 

“fairness”  the  court  is  purportedly  seeking? 

The  key  point  is  this:  if  the  ultimate  objective  is  to  inject  substantial  change  in  medicare, 
then  there  needs  to  be  evidence  to  justify  these  changes. 

Most  important,  whenever  private  pay  has  been  layered  upon  a public  system,  there  has 
been  a dnft  of  human  resources  to  the  private  side,  providing  timely  care  for  the  few  and  mak- 
ing it  worse  for  the  many. 

Accordingly,  one  may  ask,  does  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  now  replace  the  professional 
healthcare  providers  in  making  these  complicated  determinations? 
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Where  Are  We  Headed? 

KNOW  THAT  IN  NOVEMBER  OF  THIS  YEAR,  ARDENT  SUPPORTERS  OF  THE  CHAOULLI 
decision  will  meet  to  discuss  how  to  expand  on  this  decision,  legally  and 
politically,  in  order  to  develop  a parallel  private  healthcare  system. 

Predominantly,  the  Chaoulli  decision  suggests  that  the  measure  of  a good 
healthcare  system  is  centred  on  the  amount  of  time  that  someone  is  on  a waiting  list.  While 
this  is  important,  I believe  a values-based  healthcare  system  encompasses  much  broader 
critena.  Take,  for  example,  the  characteristics  of  a good  and  fair  healthcare  system  as  laid  out 
by  the  World  Health  Organization.  WHO  suggests  that  health  consists  of:  (a)  overall  health  — 
meaning  the  population  is  relatively  healthy;  (b)  fair  distribution  of  good  health  — meaning 
citizens  have  access  to  services  regardless  of  where  they  happen  to  reside;  (c)  high  degree  of 
responsiveness  — in  terms  of  responding  to  people’s  expectations;  and  (d)  fair  distribution  of 
healthcare  financing  — meaning  that  people  are  not  excluded  from  receiving  adequate 
service  because  they  are  unable  to  pay  for  it. 

The  wait  list  issue  must  be  seen  and  dealt  with  in  the  context  of  overall  reforms  and  health 
outcomes. 

In  sum,  the  court’s  decision  should  be  a clarion  call  to  all  — practitioners,  policy  experts, 
legal  experts  and  especially  the  public  and  the  politicians  they  elect  — to  get  on  with 
badly  needed  reforms  to  medicare  before  those  clamouring  for  its  destruction  gather  more 
momentum. 

We  must  return  to  evidence-based  arguments  and  most  important  of  all,  demonstrate 
respect  for  the  values  of  Canadians.  We  must  strike  the  proper  balance  between  the 
community  and  the  individual. 

Hopefully  the  court  will  recalibrate  in  this  direction  and  recognize  that  this  decision  was  an 
aberration,  not  a move  towards  a broader  mandate. 

Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  once  said,  “Of  all  the  forms  of  inequality,  injustice  in  health  care 
is  the  most  shocking  and  inhumane.”  I believe  that  Canadians  overwhelmingly  share  this 
sentiment.  As  a result,  the  rumours  regarding  the  death  of  medicare  are  greatly  exaggerated. 
I believe  Canada  will  find  the  courage  to  reform  and  sustain  its  most  cherished  social 
program. 
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